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CAUTION—In consequence of certain dealers making unauthorised use of 
Baron Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it necessary to 
caution the public that the LIEBIG COMPANY?’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever gusrantecd as genuine either by himself or the late Baron Justus 
von Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having the LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
Extract of Meat. mares 

Finest Meat-Flavouring ingredient for Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, &c. 
Invaluable and efficient tonic for invalids. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signature, in blue ink 
across label. 
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PRESERVES THE COMPLEXION from the effects of the 
HOT SUN, WIND, HARD WATER, ecitc., more effectually 
than any other preparation, and renders 

THE SKIN SOFT, £MOOTH, and WHITE. 


BEETHAM'S 
GLYCERINE s CUCUMBER 


PREVENTS AND REMOVES ALL REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c. 
A Clear and Beautiful Complexion is soon obtained by its use. 


The wonderful'y cooling properties of the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfally 
Retreshing and Soothing if applied after being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-playing, 


KEEPS 


THE SKIN 
COOL 


AND 


REFRESHED 


THE HOTTEST 
WEATHER. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights. 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (op NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 


Walking, Yachting, &c. It allwys all irritation from the Bites and Stings ‘of Insects. 


For the Nursery it is Invaluatle, as, beirg perfectly harmless, it may be applied 
to the Sxrn of the your gest cluld when a soothing and heating app’ication is needed, 


Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. Gd., of all Chemists; any size free for 3d. catra, by the 


Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


Frys Gocos. 
a oe 6s Stack 


“There is no nicer or more wholezome preparation of Cocoa.”—D7r. Hassall. 





not thy Home.”— Chaucer. “Life is the Problem, death the Solution.”—Victor //1,0. 


THE DISCORDANCES OF THIS LIFE. 


When one by one our ties are torn, When man is left alone to mourn— 
And friend from friend is snatch'd forlorn; ’Tis Nature’s kindest boon to die. 


LONGEVITY, 
Or a life complete in all its stages, is, on the whole, desirable, but extremely rare. But a wise 
observance e of the simple laws of Nature will redeem the observers from the hell of many ail- 
ments to the paradise of a pleasurable existence, and conduct them through life silently, gently, 


and serenely to its far oft cermin: ation. 
Is this Death? Dreaded thing, how beautiful thou art! 


I have a Green old Age—I use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


An unsolicited ‘Testimonial from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of 
age, writes: ‘I have for a long time used ‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT;". I have found it an 
eflective yet gentle aperie nt, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as 
exercise not the limbs but the brain, and fre quently require to assist nature without hazardous 
force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling 
aad refreshing g drink; and I am convinced that it dogs not weaken when it stimulates.” 
HYSICAL AND ME NTAL TOIL.—‘“ I am working from between six and seven 
inthe morning until ten and cleve n, and very often twelve, o'clock at night the year round, 
and ona Sz Sunda vy morning I wake up as usual a little after six o'cle ck, but Iam glad that it is a day of rest. My head feels large 
and heavy I take two teespoonf ful ot your Fruit Salt about half-an-hour before breakfast , and after breakfast it has removed 
the mea iron 1 my head, and I fee! ‘like a peel: refreshec } it . For scme years I have received much benefit from your ~ 
Fruit Salt. I have recommend a it to many.—Yeurs - ‘ Son or Tort.—March, 188:.—Mr. J. C. Exo.” 
BADACBE & DISORDERED STOMACH.—“‘ After suffering for nearly two-and-half years from’ severe head- 
ache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spe nding gx much money without finding any benefit, I 
was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT SAI, and before I he 1d finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal 
of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health 
for years.—Yours most truly, Ropert HumpureEvs, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
UDDEN EMERGENCY, feverish cold, with high temperature and quick pulse 
YOU CAN CONTROLTHE TRICKLING STREAM, BUT NOT THE RAGING TORRENT. 
[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—“ We have 
for the last four years.used your FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, 
and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked 
with fever during that period, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When making long marches 
under the powerful rays of a vertical <un, or travelling through swampy districts, we have used the FRUIT SALT two and 
three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. 
We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go 
into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lortus, his Siamese Majesty's 
Hydrographer; E. C. Dav IpSoN, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs. — Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.— 
J. C. Eno, Esq., London.” 
CAUTION.—L-xvamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “* ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, vou have been 
impose2 on by a wor thiess imitation. Sold \ by all Chemists. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. Protectionin every Country. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E, BY J. 6. ENO’S PATENT. 


O FAMILIES, DRESSMAKERS, & OTHERS. 


The Awards of the Gold Meda! at the International Health Exhibition, 
London, the only Gold Medals conferred on Sewing Machines at Calcutta, 
1884, and at the late Paris Universal Exhibition, prove the continued extra- 
ordinary success and unprecedented superiority of the NEW SEWING 


MACHINES made by 
THE WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Every kind of Sewing can be done by them in the b:st and most durable 
manner, with ease and speed. Five per cent. off for cash, or by small 
periodical payments. Send for prospectus or call and see them at 
139, Regent Street, W., and 21, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 0OUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS' 








&  FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 2% 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. by L H ij CG i E A L a R 8 
= ’ ’ Ls) 5 
£ FENNING 34 THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
° ° ° . COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Hy For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. He Shh te Sete, ot a0, 2008. on 40, od. with 

(Do not contain Calomel, Optum, Morphis, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe) 4 Preven: tort Sent post es hess ue, b feos 
> Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 144d. ard 2s. 9d. (great saving), with Ml Atrrep Fennincs, West Cowes, 1.W. 
a full Directions. 1 The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), | 
a Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. C — — oe — he et oll | 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on * Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FRNNINGS, 

Fading, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. West Cowes, I. W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


GOWLAND'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft ani 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom. 


is) is recommen in preferen an r by r- Oe js C 
5 rn ethrenreng nantes seer sonia 6 i & | Sold Every where 
| MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 






























Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 








BORWICKS | 
i. BAKING: 
POWDER... Fees 


AA Aa aera ete | Kinds, Skin and Mmoniels om allparte "iekeair ee ee | 
UNV AOL SLOGAN SAAT aVOMIN cach, and in caseoct six times the cuantity ile, ough, af wi 
Sith tet al Dee He eet Sa aaa Chemists. Sent to any address, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER § °~»retors, 
Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


} 























Peckoa,andékandin Tins DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 
} 
4 cumn rem 42211! | vq | THEGREAT REMEDY FOR COUT, 
| BLAIR’S | rueumatism, seiatica, & Lumpaco. 





The excruciating pain is quickly relieved 


and cured in a few days by this celebrated 
Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet 
during their use, and are certain to prevent 


PILLS the disease attacking any vital part. 
‘ Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 144d. 


[HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 











THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the and 2s. od. per box. 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and | THs excellent Family Medicine is the 
most effective remedy for Indigestion, 


] 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A | Frampton’s Bilious and Liver Complaints. 
INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering! cnsstlant, somecings Mescnches Daguestios 
xcellent, removing Headache, ss 
POWERFUL . o Sym, . g Pill of of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, ‘Seven 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in | 


Affections, Blotches, Pimples, Sallowness 
| Complaints incidental to Females. 








of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to 
Health the complexion. 
, All Chemists, at 1s. 14d. & 2s. yd. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to X. 


mamaning SERIES, 





Volumes I, to X. of the Sixth Series of Norrs anpD QueERrEs contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the ‘following subjects : 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland—English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hicding- 
Places of Charles Il.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea— 
William IIL. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘‘The Green 
Bag ’-—Confidential Letters to James IL, about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
— Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
ellion. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names-—-Election Colours—Buried Alive—O.K, 
—Ladies’ Ulubs—Zoedone—Berkeley Square Mystery— 
Wife Seliing—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies — Hell-Fire Club— 
Tarots—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to 
the Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate— 
Female Soldiers and Sailors — Mistletoe — Giants — 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes 
—Beaumontague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses 
—The Bonaparte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades— 
Wig Curlers— Female Churchwardens—The Opal— 
House of Keys—Church Registers—Arm-in-arm— Ff, O. | 
—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William 
Penn— Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect —Sir Richard Whitting ton—Chariles Wolfe. 


Fine Arts. 


Hogarth’s only Landscape—The *‘ Hours” of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘‘ Daniel and the Lions”—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of By: ron—Velasquez. and 
= Works —'Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s “ Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Classical Subjects. 


** Persii Satire ”—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”— Vescus” in Georgics 
iii. 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.-—'Transliteration 
of Iliad i,—Aristophanes’ ** Ranie’’—-Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—T ablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &e. 


| Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 
The Drama in Treland—‘‘ Tom Jones” on the French 
Stage—‘‘Auld Robin Gray "— “‘Harpings of Lena” - 
MS. of Gray's “‘Elegy""—The “Mystery” of S. Pantaleon 
~Rogers’s “Pleasures of Memory ”—‘‘ Blue Bonnets 
over the Border ’’—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Palace of Art”—Ballad of “ William and 
Margaret”—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale—Shelley’s ‘‘Ode to Mont Blanc ”—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—“ Cr ross Purposes’ *—Tennyson’ 3 “Dream 
of Fair Women ”—‘ Logie 0’ Buchan.” 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
**To rule the roast ""—‘‘ Licked into shape ”--‘‘ Bosh ”"— 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—“'To the bitter 
evd”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry—‘‘ The grey mere is the better horse ’’—Bred and 
born—Drunk as David's sow—Cut off with a shilling— 
Tin=money—Gotting into a seraye. 


&c., man &c. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 





20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, S8.W. 











eee 
£150 1" GOLD FREE}: 


ens efter, ne iors amount of money and TEN 
HES FREE to the first 107 pa 

pocceone hg po Bible question: 
Bats . if ME. NTIONED 

AS HAVING LAIN ON AN IRON BED- 
ye a the BOOK, CHAPTER 


AND VE 
The First — answering this quetee conser, 
on or before July 25th, will receive £20 in gold. If we 
receive more than one correct answer, the Second = 
receive £18; the Third, £15; the Fourth, £12; 
Fifth, £10; the Sixth, £8; the Seventh, £6; Eighth, £5: 
Ninth, £8; Tenth, £2’; Eleventh, £1; Ten Gold Watches 
to the next ten correct answers, and 10s. each to the 
next One Hundred people answering it correctly. If 
you are not the first, remember that you may be the 
second or third, so you stand a good chance for a large 
Por Each competitor must, in every case, send 2s. 
r co cis months’, or 4s. for one year’s subscription to 
OUSEHOLD JOURNAL, with their 
ae. oth journal is an Sage magazine, and 
is one of the most Beauti YY of 
the Day. It contains — dames ages, and 
has an elegant) y, engrav illustra’ and 
tinted Cover. Itis Soiete with Neate pte 
tions and choice literature. No expense is spared to 
make this publication one of the finest in the world. 
The regular subscription price of the Journal is 4s. 
r year, 80 you pay nothing additional for the privi- 
| ant of com — for one of the above prizes. The 
money will sent to the successful ones. The names 
of thoue who obtain prizes will —_ in the paper. 
Send your answer at once. Don't wait. Send money 
y Registered Letter or P.O. Postage Stamps taken. 
Sample copy, 4d. Address— 


THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, 


| en ee 


| to Become Witty, 








cxuURNRXMEXEKXXXX.: 


=a OC. Epwarps, Manager, 31, Bouverie Street, Fleet ‘st, 
London, E.C 
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10th Thousand, post free, 6d. 


BEFORE | BEGAN 10 SPEAK, 


BY A BABY. 


Dedicated to everyone who has seen a baby. 


“‘ Before I Began to Speak, by a Baby, and How 
by the same Author (Fleet 
Printing Works, 14, Whitefriars Street, London), 
are two clever little works, combining wit and 
wisdom.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS & BOOKSELLERS. 


14, Wuitereiars Street, B.C. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL NECESSARY 


APPARATUS— 
ys DRY PLATES, 
Mia) CHEMICALS, etc. 


Last? ‘uctions Given, 


GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


seston ELECTRIC LIFE seinennan- 


Parkes’ Patent Compound- Magnets 


BY THEIR PECULIAR CONSTRUCTION ARE INTENSELY POWERFUL, AND READILY RELIEVE 


NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD & NERVE AFFECTIONS. 


THEIR PERFRCT CONVENIENCE, SAFETY, AND EFFICIENCY ARE FAST DISPLACING THE USE OF 


Injurious Drugs and Dangerous Galvanic Currents: a Beneficial Discovery. 























THE MAGNETS ARE IN THREE FORMS: TRIFLING IN COST.- IF MADE UP INTO SPECIAL APPLIANCES: 


No. 1.—To use as Arinlet, —_— s. d. The Spinal Reviver— a & 
Garter, &c. .. P ot @ strong, 86; extra strong 14 o 
No. 2.—Pad for Neuralgia i in Face The Chest Strengthener— 


strong, 9/-; extra strong 15 6 
The Goliath Belt— 


or Head rm 1 6 
No.3.—For Rheumatism, "Spinal 

Weakness, Debility, &c. 2 6 strong, 12/-; extrastrong 17 6 
A Test Set of above with Compass Before this invention the prices would 


and Pamphlet .. ..5 of = have been Guineas. 
PERMANENT IN POWER. ee 


Both Magnets and Special Appliances can be comfortably and continuously worn under the Clothing. 
WRITE FOR 
Circulars, Testimonials, and List of Appointed Agents; 
OR SEND POSTAL ORDER FOR THE 
Magnets, &c., which will at once be forwarded Post Free by the Proprietors : 


JEVONS BROS., 166, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


(MANUFACTORY—BIRMINGHAM. ) 


— 
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MAGNETIC 
PRINCIPLES. 














HOW TO BECOME WITTY. A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Before I Began to Speak.” Post free 6d. 
‘His treatise is thoughtful and full of ratire.’ / per cent. less Fuel Burnt 


.. World, BY USING THB 
“Anyone arising from a perusal of this little book 


without profit must be witless indeed,”—Chiel, Glasgow. Patent Trea SU re Cooking Range 


14, Whitefriars Street.” Bookstalls and Booksellers. | 
THE BEAUTIES OF “FESTUS.” 


By a Student. Post free 1s., bound 2s. 
**It awakens a desire to peruse the original.” —Queen. 


Longmans & Co. Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


STEWART & Co., Ltp. 
Bedding Manufacturers and Upholsterers. 
Sole Agents for Howe’s Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses 

and Cribs (Awarded Priz: Medal I. H. B., 1884). ’ 
THE CHEAPEST, CLEANEST, AND MOST COMFORTABLE SPRING 
MATTRESS IN THE WORLD. 
TESTIMONIAL. 








bys Mattresses = veg bert ~ ALDWINCLE, | = i 
to fit a shew or Wooden 7 stead. : ZL ady i sunning Bey to : to 158 = UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. 
> = aS * 2 na le has hac tht o we s 


Spring Mattresses in constant MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


use tor a year and a half, and is 


delighted with them. They are The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, 


very clean and healthy, and most 














a | COnYChient from theirlightnessin | After nearly One Thousand Tests ofa variety of Ranges, 
Price from 13/-. able ask fenoadtie Grabettahe. Py Any ee ee ee 
TESTIMONIAL. Howe’s Improved Patent adies Ccmmittee, sou ensington. 

8, CHURCH ROAD, Folding Crib. Vide “Times,” July 18 and.19, 1882. 


WILLESDEN, N.W. 
February oth, 1882, 

Iam so pleased with the Howe's Patent 
Mattress you have sent me that I regret 
1 had not had them earlier. I have slept 
on allkinds of spring mattresses, here and 
abroad, but never on any more comfort- 
able than this simple and cleanly con- 
struction. 





Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—First Silver Medal. 
International Health Exhibition, 1884, 
Three Prize Medals awarded. 
Distinctive Merits, Perfection in Cookery, 
Economy in Fuel, Abatement of Smoke. 
Cheapest coal most suitable. 
Illustrated Price Books post free. 


1, we. EITM JLONDON, E.c,|4-R. CONSTANTINE, 61, Fleet St., E.C. 


J. STEWART COBB. In two sizes, oun 23/-. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 
j AN EFFERVESCING, VITALISING, 
ND 
REFRESHING DRAUGHT. 
See abundant Medical Testimony, such Get a bottle at once. 
as no other SALINE or SALT can show. | Never be without it. 


Gives instant relief in cases of Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 
Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Searlet & other Fevers, Small-pox, & all Skin Eruptions. 


In patent glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 118, Holborn, London, E.C, ciotice my Name and Trade Mark. 


PEPPER'S 
SU oe NE QUININE AND IRON 


The Cure for Skin Diseases. BBA ENERGY. TONIC 


IN A FEW DAYS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, GREAT NERVE STRENCTH, 
BEAUTIFULLY PRAGKANT, PERFECTLY HARMLESS, | CREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH. 






































A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness ; it acts 
gently on the bowels, without pinching or scouring, as many medicines do. 

















CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. | Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. 
REMOVES EVERY KIND OF ERUPTION, SPOT, OR| ~~ - pia apace aa 
BLEMISII, AND RENDERS THE SKIN CLEAR, =) = PPER’S THE SAFEST 

: ANTIBILIOUS 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR TARAXACUM ™==#= 
HAIR RESTORER. A ante, PODOPAYLLIN. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. Sold everywhere. 


IRISH not Only EXCEL FOREIGN LINENS as ‘DAYLIGHT DOTH — Manufacturersby Special 
a LAMP,’ but are CHEAPER. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, , 22% . 


Send Samples and Price Lists of any of the following Goods, post-free to any part of the World. Crown Princess of Germany. 

















IRISH CAMBRIC Att Pure FLtax,—‘‘ The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver have a 
(HEMMED FOR USE) world-wide fame.” — The Queen. 
Children’s, 1s, 5d. per doz.; Ladies’, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Gentlemen's, 


Pd CKET HAN D KERCH | EFS: * feusrrrcnep.—Ladies, 38.1 1a. per doz.; Gentlemen's, 6s. 9d. per doz. 


| RISH LI NEN COLLARS.—Ladies’ and Children’s 3-fold, 38. 6d. per doz.; Gentlemen’s 4-fold, 
48. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 
CUFFS.—For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 9d. per doz. 


COLLARS AND CU FFS 8 ‘Their Irish Linen Collars, Cuis, Shirts, &c., have the merits of excellence 
s and cheapness.”—Court Circular. 
eal Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds wide, 1s. 11¢. per yd., 2% yds , 28. 434d. per yd. 


R 
IRISH LINENS: (the most durable article made, and far superior to any foreign manufactured goods). Roller 
« Towelling, 18 ins. wide, 3%d. per yd. Surplice Linen, 84d. per yd. Linen Dusters, 3s. 3¢., Glass 
Cloths, 4s. 6¢. per doz, Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, tod. per yd. 











Wee Pron'’s FPitLise 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firty Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
— having found them a simple and safe remedy and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. 
—— » @ These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely Sree from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
a those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
trial. 
Recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, CuEst, Bowgts, Liver, and Kipneys; also in RHEUMATISM, ULcers, SORES, 
and all Skin Diseases—these Pills being a divect Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '7}4d., 1s. 144d., and Qs. Od., b 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 
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HEAL & SON 


BEDSTEADS,—3 ft. Ison Frencu, from 10s. 6d. BEDROOM FURNITURE. —PLAIN SUITES, 


lo 








3ft. Brass Frencu, from 48s. from £ 
BEDDING.—Marraesses, 3 ft., from 11s. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to 
and serviceable, 3 ft., 28s. ; 4 ft. 6in., 40s. that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 


HFAL’S PATENT SOMMIER ELASTIQUE x a 
PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold,is 45H ve FARES BUEEEy Hes ONS She, 
the best Spring Mattress yet invented : 3ft.40s.; SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


5 ft., 63s. This, with a French Mattress, makes EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. 
a most luxurious bed. COUCHES, from 75s. 
Illustrated Catalogue, ‘oN Price List of Bedding, re by Post. 
195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 








WoyBulers 


If you are a man of business or labourer, hea 7-7 p Br TE of your duties, avoid stimuiants, and take 
If you are a man of letters, toiling over your mtlstene oT by ales brain and nerve waste take 
If you are suffering from over eating or drinking, > indiscretion or dissipation, take 

I 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a hed 


of sickness, take BITT 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that your " system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITTERS 


will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 
ve you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of a stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take HOP BITTE 
If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply R ing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for H BITTERS. 
It mav save your life. It has saved hundreds. For sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 


NURSE EDDA’S KEA KEATINGS 


INFANT’S 


CARMINATIVE 


Perfretly harmless ; it may be used 
freely as often as desired. 
Guaranteed entirely free from any opiates or 
noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its effect is 
instant in relieving Infants from 


GRIPES, WIND AND COLIC. 


ET a LT A 
Price 1g. per Bottle at all Chemists’, or Sree by 
Parcels’ Post: same price, 12 stamps to 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's,London. 























Sold in Tins 6:1/-%2/6 
THE SUMMER SUN AND DUST. 











Ladies will find ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 2 most cooling and refreshing 
preparation for the complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying 
all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending 
restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, 
Flushes, and Discolorations are also eradicated by its application. Sizes 4s. 6d, and 
8s, 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 2 delightfully fragrant and transparent 
preparation, and, as an invigorator and beautifier of the hair, beyond all precedent. 
Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, a White Powder compounded 
of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness 
frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath 
a pleasing fragrance. 23. 97. per box. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, *,* Ask for “ Rowland’s”’ Articles. 
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SsONLY A BUSINESS MAN. 


By MAY DRYDEN. 


—— 
CHAPTER X. 


j Netra Hearp had been to see her 
} cousins—-a circumstance that occurred so 
frequently that it would be hardly worth 
| mentioning, if Daniel had not distinguished 
| himself by being markedly rude to her. 

} Phoebe was much puzzled and distressed 
4 by this new freak of his. Netta and he 
}had hitherto been such good friends that, 
| though both were much too young for any- 
| thing like a formal engagement, all their 
| friends had recognised it as a fact that they 
‘ belonged in some sort to each other. Netta 
{had arrived with her mind quite full of 
} some new poem she had been reading, her 
| delight in which she was longing to share 
with Daniel. He, however, scarcely waiting 
to hear even the name of the new poem, 

began to dilate on the delights of Satur- 
day’s skating expedition, and on the charms 
and beauties of the young lady who had 
organised it. 

Poor Netta was quite bewildered. She 
was not strong-minded, trifles were very 
serious things to her, and she had had such 
faith in this cousin, that it was a great 
blow to her to find that he could be so 
much delighted by a girl who was almost a 
stranger to him. She listened patiently and 
politely as long as she could, and then, with 
a growing heartache, rose to go, pleading 
fatigue as an excuse for leaving 80 early. 

It had always been Daniel’s business and 
pleasure to escort her home, and no one 

would ever have ventured to forestall him 
jin the matter. To-night, however, when 
Netta came downstars with her bonnet on, 
he did not move. 

“ Daniel,” said Phoebe, “ Netta wants 
to go.” 
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Without rising from his seat, Daniel 
replied very calmly : 
“Ah, good-night, Netta. Excuse my , 
going with you to-night. I’ve got a cold, 

and I am afraid of the night air.’ 

The tears rose into Netta’s eyes, but she 
wouldn’t let them fall, and replied as | 
calmly : 

‘‘Pray do not disturb yourself. I can 
very well go alone.” 

Of course Luke would not allow that. 
He rose promptly, and, darting an indig- 
nant look at his brother, said : 

“T am quite at your service, Netta, and } 
only too delighted to be so. Please let me | 
take you home.” 

* Ah!” sighed Daniel, “ you are as strong 
as a horse, Luke. You never know what } 
it is to be tired, or to have to take care of } 
yourself,” : 

Luke did his best to make up for Daniel’s 
neglect by the most marked politeness to 
his cousin, but Netta, though she admired | 
and respected him exceedingly, looked upon 
him as quite a middle-aged man. His com- 
pany could hardly be to her what Daniel’s 
was. 

When Luke came back from his walk, he 
immediately sought Pheebe in the kitchen, 
where, as usual at that time of day, she 
was busily employed in washing the china | 
and silver used at tea. She heard his foot- 
step, and spoke without looking round : 


aes 





* Ah, Luke, I am glad you've come in, 
dear! Will you put these things into the 
cupboard for me?” 

“ Are you very busy, Phoebe?” answered | ‘ 
he. “TI have brought a friend to see you.” 

“What do you mean, Luke? I cannot 
come upstairs for ever so long. But you! 
are joking. I have no friends, you know.” | 

“ Allow me to contradict that statement,” § 
said a voice which made Phebe start in f 
astonishment. She knew to whom it 
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belonged, though she had heard it seldom. 
Few men are gifted with voices so sweet, 
melodious, and clear as that of Gordon 
Fenchurch, whom Pheebe, as she turned, 
saw standing beside Luke. Her tone 
showed that she was extremely annoyed as 
she said : 

“Luke, you should not have brought 
your friend here. Pray take him to the 
drawing-room at once.” 

“Please do not banish me, Miss Car- 
field,” said Gordon earnestly ; ‘‘I came on 
purpose to see you, with a message from 
Clarence.” 

“Tt was not right of Luke,” said Phebe 
sternly, though her face showed signs of 
relenting. 

“You must not blame Luke. He would 
have left me in the drawing-room, and 
have done everything properly if I would 
have allowed him. But it seemed doubtful 
if I should see you at all, if I once got 
established in that realm of propriety. 
Besides which, I hate drawing-rooms, and 
I am fond of kitchens. I often visit 
Clarence when she is busy in ours.” 

“ Does Clarence cook, then ?” 

“To be sure. Does that surprise you? 
I assure you she makes capital puddings, 
and cakes, and things. I see you have no 
idea what a useful member of society my 
little sister is.” 

Pheebe blushed suddenly, remembering 
how she had heard it said by the Wilton 
gossips that the Fenchurchs, rich as they 
were, were too stingy to afford themselves 
a good cook. And Gordon noted the 
sudden flush of colour, and made up his 
mind that, sooner or later, he would know 
what it had meant. 

Meantime Pheebe did not leave off what 
she was about. She was wiping the china 
now with a soft, clean cloth, but not quite 
so quietly as usual, for her hands shook a 
little. She still looked rather vexed. 

“Luke,” said she, “you know this is 
not good of you. Will you not take Mr. 
Fenchurch upstairs ?” 

“How can I help it, Phebe? He is 
quite comfortable, you see. He will stay 
if he wishes to.” 

“T am sure,” said Gordon, “I will go at 
once if I annoy you, Miss Carfield. But 


| why should I not stay? It would be unkind 


to send me away.” 

There was a pathetic sadness in the 
sweet voice that made Phcebe look at him 
curiously, wondering that he should take 
the trouble to be sad about such a trifle, 
She did not know that the sadness had 





been growing into his voice for years, and 
was more natural to it now than any other 
tone. However, the grave face at which 
she looked wore a very gentle, pleasant 
expression, and she felt no particularly 
keen desire to banish it. So she gave up 
her point with a quiet smile, notwithstand- 
ing a certain lingering consciousness that 
she was countenancing a very improper 
proceeding. 

“Did you say you had a message for 
me ?” she asked presently. 

She had put away the china now, and 
was peeling lemons to make her mother’s 
lemonade. The young men watched idly 
as the long yellow curl was stripped from 
the lemon, and the woolly, white coat torn 
off, thinking, perhaps, the while, how deftly 
the girl’s small fingers plied the knife. 
Gordon started as she spoke. 

“Amessage? Yes; Clarence wants you 
to come and have tea with her on Tuesday. 
Will you?” 

“Tam sorry.” Phoebe’s answer was full 
of real regret. ‘It is very kind of your 
sister, but, you see, I never go out.” 

“Never! Miss Carfield, do you mean 
really ?” 

“Tt is almost true. Ido sometimes go 
to drink tea with my cousin, but that is all. 
I never went to even a small party in my 
life. Iam sure I should feel quite strange 
and awkward at one.” 

“Perhaps. But we are not going to have 
a party. We very seldom do have one. 
You see, if we do, I have to get my sister- 
in-law to come over and help Clarence to 
entertain. But parties are stupid affeirs 
in my opinion, not good enough entertain- 
ment for friends, though they do very well 
for acquaintances. On Tuesday we shall 
have no one but yourselves. That is, you, 
and your brother, and Miss Matty. You 
will come, will you not?” turning to Luke. 

“Can you manage it, Phoebe?” said Luke. 
*‘T should like to go, and I think it would 
do you good.” 

Phoebe looked wistfully out of the 
window and thought. 

“Matty shall certainly come,” said she 
presently. ‘It is so good for young girls 
to have a little change. And I will try. 
I should like it. Please may I leave it 
uncertain whether I come or not?” 

“Oh, certainly! But please do come, or 
Clarence will think it is my fault that you 
are absent—that I did not ask you politely, 
or frightened you, or something of that 
sort. You do not know how much she 
wishes for your company.” 
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“Tt is very kind of her,” said Phobe 
gratefully. 

“ Did you say as I came in that you had 
no friends, Miss Carfield ¢ ” 

“Yes, I did not mean, though, that 
people are unkind to me. Only that I 
do not know any young people intimately 
except my cousin Netta, and so I cannot 
have any friends of that sort, you know.” 

She spoke quite simply of the fact, 
as though it were natural that things 
should be as she had stated them. Gordon 
looked at her with a strong feeling of 
respect mingling with the pity he had felt 
for her since he first knew her, and with a 
strong desire, too, to add some pleasure to 
a life which seemed to him to be nearly as 
sad as his own had been. 

“You know my sister now,” said he, 


“and me. Will you not take us for 
friends ?” 

“T am not sure, Mr. Fenchurch. The 
truth is——” Phoebe blushed, but spoke 


out bravely. ‘The truth is, Ido not see 
how we can be friends. Your sister likes 
coming here now for a novelty; but she 
would not like to come often. She is sure 
to find everything in a mess some day. 
The boys fighting, the house untidy, all of 
us cross—except Luke, that is; he is never 
cross. Then I am getting quite old now, 
or at least middle-aged. I do not have 
time to be like young people, and, in short, 
everything here is so different from what 
she is used to, that she would not like it 
at all,” 

“ How do you know what my sister is 
used to, Miss Carfield?” asked Gordon 
gravely. “ I think if you knew, you would 
say she has had more to make her old than 
you have,” 

** Perhaps,” said Luke ; “ but the fact is, 
we live in a very different style from you 
altogether. You are rich and We are poor. 
This little woman and I had about made 
up our minds to be content with each 
other’s society for the remainder of our 
lives—had we not, Phoebe ?” 

He had put his arm round his sister, and 
she leant quietly against him as though she 
found his shoulder a very secure and restful 
support. 

“Very well,” said Gordon bitterly. “If 
you will not have anything to do with us, 
I cannot help it. As for my being rich, I 
tell you my money has never been any- 
thing but a curse to me. I sold myself to 
get it, and I sell myself every day to keep 
it, and yet I must go on working for it. I 
suppose it is a part of the same punishment 





that it is set between you and me now. 
And you are the only people I have seen 
since I came here with whom I wanted to 
make friends,” 

He turned to go, but Phebe and Luke 
stepped forward with one impulse. The 
eyes of the girl were full of tears, Her 
brother said : 

“Stop a moment. We did not know you 
were so much in earnest, Mr. Fenchurch. 
We did not mean to wound you.” 

“Of course I was in earnest,” said Gordon, 
taking the hand Luke held out to him. 

And then they were all silent for a few 
minutes, 

Pheebe was the first to speak again. 

‘Then we will come to you on Tuesday. 
Shall we, Luke? Just for this once?” 

‘‘Thanks,” said Gordon. ‘' Then— 
pleasure being disposed of—we can talk of 
business. Part of my errand this evening 
was to find out if you would like that 
young brother of yours—Peter, is he not ? 
—to come into our mill here, and learn 
the business ?” 

“If I would like it!” said Luke. “ But 
you cannot be earnest, surely.” 

“Why not, pray? You seem to doubt 
my earnestness a great deal.” 

“It seems as though it would be almost 
too good news,” said Phoebe. ‘ We have 


been so troubled to know how to manage — 


for Peter, and—you do not know anything 
about him.” 

“Perhaps not; but I flatter myself I 
am a tolerably good judge of character. 
Clarence likes your brother, too; she was 
very much pleased by something she heard 
him say the other day. What do you 
think of it, Carfield? Shall he come? Of 
course it will be uphill work at first. He 
will have to work hard, and learn all 
about weaving, and keep the same hours 
as the men. That was my father’s plan 
with all beginners, and it is mine, But it 
is not really very irksome work, if you 
once make up your mind to it. I have 
been through it myself, and I will try to 
smooth the way for Peter. Of course it 
will be some time before he earns more 
than enough for pocket-money, but, if he 
turns out well, I will take care that he gets 
a start in life.” 

“T cannot hesitate for a moment,” said 
Luke. It is just what the boy wished for, 
and what I hardly thought it possible to 
get for him. It is a kindness that we had 
no right to expect at your hands, Mr. 
Fenchurch.” 


“* Nonsense—nonsense! I only wish I 
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were sure that I am doing the boy a 


kindness. I would never urge anyone to 
go into business. Only, if he must do 
insti 


“He must,” said Luke; “there is no 
doubt about that.” 

“Then he may as well come where he 
will have a good chance as anywhere else.” 

“Why do you think business so dread- 


ful, Mr. Fenchurch?” asked Phoebe 
anxiously, “Is it because of the tempta- 
tions ?” ; 

“Partly. But do not be afraid, Miss 
Carfield. I will not put temptation in 


Peter’s way. Things shall never be as hard 
for him as they have been forme. And 
now, good-night.” 

Phoebe gave him her hand, was con- 
scious that he shook hands pleasantly, and 
he was gone. She stood still with one 
foot on the fender, and looked at the fire, 
She was excited as she had not been 
since she was a little child. She felt as 
though she had been doing wrong in pro- 
mising to go out, and yet—how pleasant it 
would be! She was sure it was wrong to 
let Mr. Fenchurch stay there and talk to her; 
but how much she had enjoyed it! What 
a gentle, quiet manner he had, and how good 
he looked! Was he good, though ? What 
did he mean by saying that he had sold 
himself? And how odd of him to talk 
so to her and Luke, who were almost 
strangers to him! Phoebe was aware of a 
very strong desire that he might prove to 
be really very good and nice. So ran her 
meditations until Luke came back to her. 

“Tt is ten o'clock,” said he. ‘The folks 
upstairs are going to bed. Go and say 
good-night, dear, and then come back and 
talk to me, Will you?” 

Phoebe went, and in a few minutes 
rejoined her brother. 

“This is a great weight lifted off our 
shoulders, dear,” said he. 

“Yes, indeed. I wonder why they 
should be so kind to us, Luke?” 

“ Because they are downright good 
people,” said he emphatically. ‘I shall feel 
quite easy about Peter now. No fear but 
that that boy will go straight if he only 
getsastart. I only wish that other hopeful 
young brother of ours would do likewise. 
I am afraid he means to get into trouble.” 

“Daniel? Oh, Luke! How?” 

“How?” said he. ‘Can you not see 
that he has fallen headlong into love with 
Miss Fenchurch ?” 

‘“‘ Luke, how absurd ! Besides, if he has, 
what harm will it do him?” 





“Do you suppose she would have any- 
thing to say to him ?” 

“ No. She would only laugh at him. But 
really I cannot imagine Daniel’s being suffi- 
ciently in love with anyone but himself to 
take a refusal much to heart, and I do not 
think it would do him any harm to be 
laughed at. Besides, Luke, he really is 
as good as engaged to Netta, you know. He 
would have spoken to her, but uncle would 
not allow it before he was twenty-one.” 

“Poor little Netta! A good riddance 
for her. He will never speak to her now.” 

“He cannot think he has a chance of 
winning Miss Fenchurch.” 

“Wait and see. He has conceit enough 
for anything, and, mark my words, Phebe, 
if he proposes and is rejected, we shall 
have a great deal of trouble with him. He 
is just the sort of fellow to get himself 
entangled in what he would call ‘the 
meshes of a hopeless passion,’ and to give 
vent to his feelings by doing something 
ridiculous.” 

“ Oh, Luke, I hope not.” 

Pheebe’s pretty face looked so troubled, 
and such an anxious frown knit her brow, 
that Luke felt remorseful for his words. 

“Wait and see, little sister,” said he. 
Clarence Fenchurch is not the girl I take 
her for, if she gives him any encourage- 
ment, and, perhaps, if she snubs him, he 


will return quietly to his old love. Wait 
and see.” 
“Ah yes,” echoed Phebe. ‘“ We will 


wait and see, dear. Somehow I cannot 
help thinking that things will turn out all 
right.” 





CURIOSITIES OF TAXATION. 

THERE is, no doubt, even to this day, some- 
thing distasteful about the word taxation, and 
the fount of human kindness seems incon- 
tinently to dry up whenever a tax-gatherer 
heaves in sight. All recognise taxes to be 
indispensable to our comfort and safety as 
citizens, but we do not love them; we 
admit that the tax-gatherer is a necessary 
evil, but most of us would always rather 
have his room than his company. Would 
taxes be any more pleasant or easier to 
pay if we called them benefactions, or sub- 
scriptions, or contributions? It is more 
than doubtful; but, at the same time, let 
it not be forgotten that it has been con- 
tended that the severance of the American 
colonies from the mother country would 
never have occurred, had our statesmen 
been diplomatic enough to style the 
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obnoxious dues “regulations,” instead of 
taxation. 

There is, no doubt, a good deal in a 
name, and if, as Wood says, Eastern poten- 
tates prefer to call the tolls which have to 
be paid to the Arab chiefs by the bands of 
pilgrims to Mecca, backsheesh, or gratui- 
ties, one can understand their feeling, not- 
withstanding that the said Arab chiefs call 
the same tolls, taxes, One of the condi- 
tions upon which Louis the Eleventh of 
France bought peace from England was the 
payment of fifty thousand crowns annually 
to the English king, and certain annual 
sums to the English ministers. English 
historians call these payments tributes, but 
French historians call them gifts. Our own 
Kings, too, had an innocent belief that a 
thing hateful in itself might be made less 
hateful by its name, and therefore, in kindly 
consideration for the feelings of their 
subjects, they often described taxes as 
“benevolences” and “loans.” Charles 
the First tried hard to work the “ benevo- 
lence” trick, but it had been: pretty well 
played out by his time. 

Burke has recorded that all “the great 
contests for freedom in this country were 
from the earliest times chiefly upon the 
question of taxation. On this 
point of taxes the ablest pens and most 
eloquent tongues have been exercised— 
the greatest spirits have acted and suffered.” 
From which we may conclude that the 
euphemistic efforts of our rulers have not 
been very successful, and that upon the 
whole it is as desirable to style a national 
impost a tax, as it is to call a spade a spade. 

We have no record of taxation among 
the Ancient Britons, but it may be assumed 
that when the chiefs were in need of any- 
thing they simply demanded it from their 
followers, although they probably pre- 
ferred to steal it from some rival chief or 
clan. But when the Romans came, taxes 
were levied to provide for the expenses 
of the conquered province. These taxes 
must obviously have been paid generally, 
if not entirely, in kind, because coin was 
scarce among our forefathers, and the 
blessing of a paper currency was then 
unheard of. One-tenth of the produce of 
the land, was a favourite method of exac- 
tion by the Romans, but they levied poll- 
taxes upon the flocks and herds as well 
as upon individuals. And even in these 
early days we find that the taxes were paid 
with grumbling and collected with diffi- 
culty. 
In the Anglo-Saxon period we do not 





find much about regular taxes until the 
several kingdoms merged into one, and 
then we read that the King received a con- 
tribution from every shire, which was called 
the “feorum fultum.” Afterwards, in war 
times, taxes were imposed (in the form of 
gross-levies) by the “ Witenagemot ” upon 
the shires, which had to contribute ships and 
equipments in proportion to their popula- 
tions. This was the famous “ Shipgeld.” 
Still later, when money was needed to buy 
off the Danish invaders, another tax called 
the “ Danegeld” was imposed. This was 
levied upon the land and ranged from one 
shilling to four shillings per hide, or one 
hundred and twenty acres. This tax 
yielded ten thousand pounds in 991; 
twenty-four thousand pounds in 1002; 
thirty-six thousand pounds in 1007 ; forty- 
eight thousand pounds in 1012; and 
seventy-two thousand pounds in 1018. 
Long after the fear of the Danes dis- 
appeared this tax was retained, but it was 
very unpopular, and led to a revolt in 
Worcestershire in 1041, and the subsequent 
spoliation of the city of Worcester by the 
King’s orders. Edward the Confessor 
repealed this tax, but it was instituted 
again by the Norman Kings. Another 
tax invented by the Anglo-Saxons and 
revived by the Normans, was the Fumage, 
or smoke-tax. It was levied upon every 
hearth in the country with the exception 
of the poor. 

For some time after the Norman Con- 
quest there was no change in the methods 
of taxation, and the King maintained his 
state upon the produce of the royal 
demesne, which included not only the 
lands of the deposed Saxon Kings, but 
also the confiscated lands of the nobles 
who revolted against the Normans. Accord- 
ing to the Doomsday Book, it comprised in 
1086 no fewer than one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-two manors, besides 
farms in Middlesex and Shropshire. 
Besides their rents, the tenants of the 
royal demesne were under obligation to 
assist in extraordinary expenses of war, 
and for such purposes were liable to taxa- 
tion to the extent of one tenth of their 
gear. Upon others, taxation took curious 
forms. They had to provide horses and 
carriages for the conveyance of the King 
and his suite. They were compelled to 
furnish necessaries for the Royal House- 
hold at prices fixed for, not by, them. 
And every cargo of wine had to pay the 
King either one or two casks, according to 
the size of the shipment. 
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With the institution of the feudal 
system, taxation grew considerably. The 
nobles had not only to give personal 
service for forty days every year, but they 
had also to give the service of the knights 
who held under them, and they had, 
further, to pay fees to the King when their 
sons were knighted, their daughters mar- 
ried, and so forth. On the death of a 
feudal chief, the King took possession of 
the estates until the heir appeared to do 
homage, and deducted a year’s profits 
before transferring the property. If the 
next heir were a girl, so much the better; 
for the King could allocate her as wife to 
anyone who would give sufficient conside- 
ration, which often took the form of a 
substantial sum of money. ‘This was the 
maritigium, or right of bestowal in mar- 
riage, and it must have been a profitable 
source of revenue, for, if the heiress 
married without the royal consent, a fine 
was imposed of “double the value of the 
marriage.” The Exchequer Rolls give 
some curious instances of the operation of 
this law. One Walter de Cancey paid 
fifteen pounds for the privilege of marry- 
ing when and whom he pleased. A certain 
ole of Ipswich paid four pounds and a 
silver mark for permission to marry “ her 
own love,” and several other ladies paid 
for the same privilege. One Geoffrey de 
Mandevill paid the King twenty thousand 
marks for permission to marry Isabell, 
Countess of Gloucester. 

Besides the right to all waifs and strays, 
the flotsam and ‘jetsam of the coasts, 
treasure-trove, and the profits in return 
for the custody of the lands of imbeciles, 
the King received fees for granting 
charters to towns and guilds, and liberty 
to form markets, fairs, parks, and mono- 
polies. Sometimes these fees or fines were 
paid in money, as when the Londoners 
paid King Stephen a hundred silver marks 
for leave to choose their own sheriffs, 
York paid Henry the Third two hundred 
marks for burgess liberties; the vintners 
of Hereford paid forty shillings for per- 
mission “to sell a sestertium of wine for 
tenpence for the space of a year,” and so 
on. Sometimes the fine was paid in kind, 
as when the Bishop of Salisbury gave a 
palfrey for permission to hold a market, 
and one Peter de Goldington gave a hawk 
for permission to make a park on his land 
at Stokes. We even find a record of a 
fine of two hundred hens being paid by a 
wife for leave to rejoin her husband ; of 
five marks by one for leave to rise from a 











sick-bed ; and of a tun of wine paid by a 
bishop for forgetting to remind King 
John about “a girdle for the Countess of 
Albemarle”! 

It was in the reign of Henry the Second 
that feudatory service was commuted into 
money payments. The tax was called 
“scutage,” and was at the rate of one 
pound six shillings and eightpence on 
every knight’s fee of twenty pounds annual 
value. But in this reign also was instituted 
a sort of Income and Property Tax, for 
before proceeding to the Crusade, Henry 
decreed that everyone should “ give in 
alms” the tenth of his rents and move- 
ables. Knights were exempted in respect 
of their arms, horses, and accoutrements ; 
and the clergy in respect of their vestments, 
books, clothing, and church furniture. 
Complete exemption was afforded to both 
knights and clergy who “took the cross.” 
But besides this, frequent tallage, as taxing 
of the demesne tenants was called, was 
resorted to for the expenses in the 
Holy Land, and the citizens of London 
especially were mulcted severely under 
this head. The Londoners rebelled more 
than once, but tallage did not cease until 
1332, when it was superseded by a general 
tax on moveables sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, 

The Jews were a good source of profit 
to our old Kings before they were expelled 
by decree in 1290. Henry the Second 
exacted from them one year a fourth part 
of their chattels. John imprisoned all he 
could lay hands on, and drained them 
of sixty-six thousand marks. Henry the 
Third imposed a special fine of twenty 
thousand marks in addition to a tallage 
of sixty thousand marks, arresting their 
persons and those of their wives and 
children, and seizing all their lands and 
chattels in default of payment. There 
were special functionaries for the Jew 
department of the revenue, and seeing 
that it was so lucrative one wonders at 
the decree of expulsion. But, formaliy 
expelled by Edward the First, the Jews 
were not allowed to settle again in England 
until the time of Cromwell. 

The Plantagenets instituted some curious 
taxes. One, in 1377, agreed to by Parlia- 
ment, was a tax of “fourpence to be taken 
from the goods of each person in the king- 
dom, men and women, over the age of four- 
teen years, except only beggars.” This was 
the “Tallage of Groats,” and it yielded 
twenty-two thousand six hundred and seven 
pounds, two shillings and eightpence, from 
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one million three hundred and seventy-six 
thousand four hundred and forty-two lay 
persons, the return not including Chester 
and Durham, which kept separate accounts, 
This tallage of groats was afterwards super- 
seded by a poll-tax, graduated according to 
ranks and means. Thus Dukes were taxed 
ten marks each ; Earls and Countesses, six 
marks ; Barons, Bannerets, and Knights, 
and their widows, three marks; knights- 
bachelors and esquires, a mark and a half ; 
small esquires and merchants, a mark; 
and esquires without land and in profes- 
sional service, three shillings and four- 
pence. Judges were taxed at five pounds 
each ; serjeants-at-law, two pounds; lower 
legal dignitaries, one pound; and attorneys, 
six shillings and eightpence. The regu- 
lations for other ranks are interesting. The 
Mayor of London was ranked as an Earl, 
and had to pay accordingly. A London 
alderman had to pay two pounds, like a 
Baron, and provincial mayors of large 
towns were rated in the same category. 
Small mayors ranged from one pound down 
to six shillings and eightpence. Large 
merchants had to pay one pound, like the 
knights-bachelors, and “substantial mer- 
chants, thirteen shillings and fourpence”; 
while shopkeepers, artisans, etc., ranged 
from two shillings down to sixpence each. 
Farmers and cattle-dealers paid from two 
shillings to one shilling ; innkeepers, not 
also merchants, according to importance, 
three shillings and fourpence down to one 
shilling ; and for those not coming under 
any of the above classes, “ every married 
man, for himself and his wife, and every 
man and woman sole, over the age of six- 
teen years, except real beggars, fourpence.” 
The clergy did not escape this burden. 
Thus the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
rated at ten marks—six pounds thirteen 
shillings and fourpence; Bishops and 
mitred abbots, at four pounds ; beneficed 
clergymen, according to their benefices, 
from three pounds down to two shillings ; 
monks and nuns, according to the value of 
their order, three shillings and fourpence 
down to fourpence ; and clerks, fourpence. 

This tax did not yield as much as was 
expected, and in 1380 the Government was 
so “hard up” that the army was over a 
year in arrears of pay, the King was over 
head and ears in debt, and the Crown 
jewels were in pawn. Therefore, another 
tax was levied of “‘ three groats from every 
lay person in the kingdom, male or female, 
of whatever estate or condition in life.” 
This tax was ordered with the provision 





that the strong should help the weak, but 
no man of means was to pay more than 
sixty groats, or twenty shilings, and no 
one less than twopence. This was what 
led to the peasant insurrection, in which 
Wat Tyler figured. 

We pass over the several impositions of 
Fifteenths, and Tenths, and Two-fifteenths, 
and several forms of land tax, because the 
history of the land tax would need a 
chapter to itself. In 1427, we finda new 
tax invented—one upon the houses of the 
people—which ranged from two shillings to 
thirteen shillings and fourpence per house- 
holder, according to the rateable value of 
the parish church. In 1435, a graduated 
Income Tax was devised, beginning at two 
shillings and sixpence for five pounds clear 
income from property, and rising by six- 
pence for every pound up to one hundred 
pounds ; from one hundred pounds to four 
hundred pounds, eightpence for every 
pound over one hundred pounds ; and over 
four hundred pounds, two shillings in the 
pound. The imposition of this tax was 
very unpopular, and led to many dis- 
turbances. 

The taxes we have so far mentioned were 
all apart from Customs dues upon imports 
and exports. But in the reign of Edwardthe 
Third was imposed an export duty on wool, 
which was virtually a tax upon farmers and 
wool-staplers. It was originally on the basis 
of two pounds per sack when the exporter 
was a Briton, and three pounds per sack 
when a foreigner. Then followed an 
export tax on cloths, which was fourteen- 
pence for the quantity made from a sack 
of wool, from domestic merchants, and 
twenty-one pence from foreign merchants. 
The wool-tax was yielding sixty thousand 
pounds a year, when an outcry was raised 
against it in 1348. After some changes, 
the tax was fixed, in 1362, at twenty 
shillings the sack, and at the same time 
an export tax of forty shillings the last was 
imposed on leather. In the same reign, 
existing irregular imposts on wine and 
other merchandise were regulated by 
Parliament. The tax on wine was made 
two shillings per tun, and a tax of sixpence 
in the pound was imposed on all exports, 
excluding wool and leather, already 
described as taxed specially. These taxes 
expired in 1372, but were renewed and 
varied subsequently, and may be traced 
under different forms down tothetime of the 
Tudors, and received some additions from 
them. Thus Henry the Seventh imposed a 
special duty of eighteen shillings the butt on 
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Malmsey wine imported from the Island 
of Crete. This is interesting as the first 
instance of a retaliatory duty, the alleged 
reason being that the Venetians had im- 
posed duties on merchandise coming from 
Great Britain. Mary, again, laid a duty of 
forty shillings the tun on French wines, and 
also devised taxes on the exports of “short 
cloth,” to check evasions of the tax on 
wool, Queen Elizabeth was even smarter 
in counteracting the frauds which were 
committed in the Customs Department, 
and compelled one Sir Thomas Smith to 
disgorge a considerable plunder. The 
consequence was that the revenue from 
these taxes doubled itself in a year or two, 
and thereafter rapidly increased. 

One of the curiosities of old taxation was 
the impost on foreigners. In the time of 
the Plantagenets we find that foreigners 
resident in this country, besides paying 
double the ordinary rates of general taxa- 
tion, had to pay the following alien poll- 
taxes: Merchant strangers, permanently 
resident, forty shillings ; ditto, temporarily 
resident, twenty shillings; others not 
merchants, six shillings and eightpence ; 
brewers, twenty shillings. 

The Plantagenets also raised money 
on the “benevolence” principle—literally 
appeals to the charity of their subjects. 
Edward the Fourth, being very handsome, 
was remarkably successful at this method 
of extortion, particularly with the fair sex. 
It is related that one rich widow, captivated 
by his good looks, tabled twenty pounds 
with a good grace. The King was so 
pleased that he kissed her, and the lady 
immediately doubled her benevolence, 
“because she esteemed the kiss of a King 
so precious a jewel.” Queen Elizabeth also 
raised a great deal of money by appeals to 
the “benevolence” of her subjects. It is 
related that on one occasion the Mayor of 
Coventry brought her a handsome well-filled 
purse, when the Queen remarked : ‘“ I have 
few such gifts, Mr. Mayor ; it is a hundred 
pounds in gold.” ‘Please, your grace,” 
said the mayor, “ it is a great deal more we 
give you.” “ What is that?” said the 
Queen. “It is the hearts of your loving 
subjects,” replied the mayor. To which 
the Queen rejoined : ‘‘ We thank you, Mr. 
Mayor. That is a great deal more indeed.” 

The system of ‘ monopolies ” was much 
resorted to in Elizabeth’s time, when, in 
return formoney payments, monopolies were 
granted to various persons for the manu- 
facture of glass, wire, paper, etc., and for 
other purposes, for a certain term of years. 





The most grievous monopoly of all was 
that for the manufacture and sale of salt, 
and this bore so heavily on the people, that 
it led to the abolition of most of the 
patents. Under the Stuarts again, however, 
there was a great increase in the number 
of monopolists, so much so that in 1640 
Culpepper said: ‘These men, like the 
frogs of Egypt, have gotten possession of 
our dwellings, and we have scarce a room 
free from them. They sup in our cup, 
they dip in our dish, they sit by our fire, 
we find them in the dye-vat, the wash- 
bowls, and the powdering-tub ; they share 
with the butler in his box, they have 
marked and sealed us from head to foot. 
One instance of a monopoly is as much as 
we have space for. Soap-boiling was 
restricted to a corporation, who paid King 
Charles the First ten thousand pounds for 
the patent, and eight pounds per ton on all 
the soap manufactured. Of course the con- 
sumers had to pay for all this. 

James the First instituted another mode 
of raising the wind, which, although hardly 
coming under the head of taxation, is 
worth noticing. He put up honours for 
sale, and fixed the following prices: For 
an Earldom, twenty thousand pounds; a 
Viscounty, fifteen thousand pounds; a 
Barony, ten thousand pounds; a Baronetcy, 
one thousand and ninety-five pounds. The 
sole condition was that the purchaser 
should be of sufficient worldly position to 
maintain the dignity of the rank purchased. 

Among the ingenious devices of. the 
Stuarts for raising money, was the famous 
* Ship-money ” of the first Charles. Writs 
were issued to all the counties—inland as 
well as maritime, and to the principal cities 
and tewns—specifying a certain tonnage of 
ships required, ostensibly for the navy, for 
which the assessment of the contributories 
was at the rate of ten pounds per ton. As 
it was really the money, and not the ships, 
that was wanted, the iniquitous character 
of the impost was not long in producing 
discontent. The tax was repealed by the 
Long Parliament. 

We have referred to various forms of 
poll-taxes. The first most definite form of 
this kind of impost was the tallage of 
groats, of Edward the Third, and we have 
seen some later examples. It crops up 
again in 1641, when, to meet pressing 
needs, an impost of one hundred pounds 
for a Duke; eighty pounds for a Mar- 
quess ; sixty pounds for an Earl; forty 
pounds for a Baron and Viscount ; thirty 
pounds for a Knight; ten pounds for an 
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Esquire ; five pounds for every gentleman 
spending one hundred pounds per annum ; 
and so on down to sixpence for the poorest 
labourer. In Charles the Second’s reign a 
poll-tax was also tried several times, but 
with ill results ; but again, after the Revo- 
lution of 1688, it was once more resorted to. 
Thus, in 1689, two hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand pounds were raised by a 
poll-tax ; in 1690, two hundred and thirty- 
‘nine thousand nine hundred and fifty 
pounds ; in 1692, five hundred and seventy- 
nine thousand pounds; in 1694, four 
hundred and eighty-six thousand three 
hundred and twenty pounds; in 1697, 
six hundred and twelve thousand nine 
hundred pounds. In the last-named year, 
the tax took a new form—it was at the 
rate of one penny per week upon all per- 
sons, except paupers, and excepting, also, 
domestic servants, who were assessed ac- 
cording to their wages. The last poll-tax 
was imposed in 1698, but survivals of the 
practice have been seen even inrecent times, 
as, says Mr. Dowell, “in Pitt’s taxes on 
shopkeepers, and on persons keeping saddle- 
horses, Pelham’s tax on persons keeping 
coaches or carriages, the taxes on hackney- 
coaches and stage-coaches, and the annual 
licence-duties on attorneys and proctors.” * 

The tax on shopkeepers, devised by Pitt, 
was based on the rental: thus, sixpence in 
the pound on rents from five pounds to ten 
pounds ; one shilling in the pound from 
ten pounds to fifteen pounds ; one shilling 
and sixpence in the pound from fifteen 
pounds to twenty pounds ; one shilling and 
ninepence in the pound from twenty pounds 
to twenty-five pounds; and two shillings 
in the pound on rents over twenty-five 
pounds. These rates were afterwards 
reduced. The tax was neither popular nor 
productive, and was finally repealed, in 
1789, by the efforts of Fox. 

We can only briefly indicate other 
curiosities of taxation under the Pitt 
administration, some of which survived for 
a considerable time. Solicitors, attorneys, 
and notaries had to take out licenses, for 
which five pounds was charged for London 
and Edinburgh, three pounds for other 
parts of Great Britain. These rates were 
afterwards doubled. Conveyancers and 
special pleaders were taxed at first at ten 
pounds for London and Edinburgh, and 
six pounds for the country, which rates 
were afterwards raised to twelve pounds 
and eight pounds. At the present time, 


* History of Taxation and Taxes in England. 
By Stephen Dowell (Longmans and Co.). 








although no tax is levied for practice at 
the bar, admission to one of the Inns of 
Court necessitates payment of stamp-duty 
of twenty-five pounds, and a call to the bar 
involves a stamp-duty of fifty pounds. 
Other licensed trades or professions are 
bankers, auctioneers, valuators and ap- 
praisers, house-agents, pawnbrokers, pedlars, 
carriage-hirers, and the existing imposts on 
these may be regarded as the last surviving 
relics of the ancient and obnoxious poll-tax. 

The present house-tax may be regarded 
as a modernised version of the old fumage 
or smoke-tax of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which reappeared in the days of Charles 
the Second in the form of a tax of two 
shillings on every hearth and stove, levied 
upon the occupier. This tax was repealed 
by William the Third, but only to be 
replaced a few years later by one on every 
inhabited house according to the number 
ofits windows. This was the origin of the 
window-tax, the remnant of which many 
of us—not old —can well remember. 
William’s tax was two shillings for every 
house of ten windows ; six shillings from 
ten to twenty windows, and ten shillings 
over twenty windows. After the Union 
this tax was extended to Scotland, with 
some modifications. The consequence of 
this tax was that people reduced the num- 
ber of windows in their houses by closing 
up all that were not absolutely necessary. 
In 1747 it was thought to prevent the loss 
to revenue from these evasions, by recasting 
the tax and separating it from the house- 
duty. The rate then became sixpence on 
every window up to fourteen; ninepence 
each from fifteen to nineteen, and one 
shilling each from twenty windows up- 
wards. It was also sharply defined what 
was meant by “awindow.” The division of a 
frame of twelve inches in one sash made two 
windows in the eyes of the tax-gatherer, and 
also a window lighting two rooms was 
called two windows. A penalty was im- 
posed upon those who blocked up a window 
until the assessment was made with the 
intention of reopening it afterwards. 
Various alterations were made in this tax 
from time to time, but it was not repealed 
until 1851, and many of us can still recol- 
lect the flood of light which was let into 
darkened places by the consequent removal 
of boardings and plaster. It is interesting 
to note that this abominable tax on light 
and air yielded as much as one million 
seven hundred and eight thousand five 
hundred pounds in the last year of its reign. 

Among other curious taxes of our 
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fiscal history was the tax on silver-plate. 
In the olden times the comprehensive tax 
on “ moveables” covered this luxury; but 
a separate tax on persons using silver-plate 
was first imposed in 1747. It remained 
in force for twenty years ; it never yielded 
very much, and it was always vexatious to 
the people and troublesome to assess and 
collect. The tax on male servants was 
first imposed in 1777, and was at the rate of 
twenty-one shillings each servant, but in 
1785 Pitt arranged a progressive scale by 
which the tax rose in proportion to the 
number of servants kept up to four pounds 
five shillingseach. A further advance during 
the Peninsular War brought the maximum 
up to nine pounds thirteen shillings each, 
this extreme rate being payable by 
bachelors who kept eleven servants or 
more. The high rates continued till 1823, 
and were then reduced one half. In 1853 
Mr. Gladstone returned to the original 
charge of twenty-one shillings for each 
male servant over eighteen years of age, 
with ten shillings and sixpence for servants 
under that age, and under-keepers and 
under-gardeners. In 1869 the distinctions 
were abolished, and a uniform rate of 
fifteen shillings for each male servant irre- 
spective of age was adopted. In 1873 
waiters were exempted, and in 1876 the 
tax was further rearranged on the basis 
which it now occupies. A tax on female 
servants was imposed by Pitt in 1785, and 
lasted for six years, notwithstanding much 
opposition and a great deal of ridicule cast 
on its framer. The charge ranged from 
two shillings and sixpence to ten shillings 
each, according to the number kept. The 
tax on hair-powder was another of Pitt’s 
financial works, It was one guinea for each 
person using powder, with “reduction for 
quantity” in the cases of large families of 
ladies. At first it realised about two 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, but 
the imposition had naturally the effect of 
changing the fashion, so that it fell off 
year by year until, when repealed in 1869, 
it was only producing one thousand pounds 
per annum. 

Yet another instance of Pitt’s inex- 
haustible resource in fiscal exactions was 
the duty on clocks and watches. This was 
payable by the owners at the rate of five 
shillings for every clock, ten shillings for 
every gold watch, and two shillings and 
sixpence for every silver watch in use. 
Makers and dealers had to pay annual 
licences besides. This tax was a failure, 
and as it threatened to destroy an im- 





portant industry, it was cancelled in about 
a year, and has never been reimposed in 
any form. As an item of interest in this 
connection it may be mentioned that from 
a letter of Horace Walpole’s, it appears that 
the cost of a first-class gold watch in 1759 
was one hundred and thirty-four guineas, 
while the seals cost sixteen guineas more. 
The tax on armorial bearings also owes 
its origin to Pitt, and has continued, with, 
alterations, to our time; its yield in 1883 
being seventy-eight thousand seven hundred 
pounds. 

It were too long a story to detail here all 
the experiments which have been made in 
taxing eatables and drinkables—coal and 
timber, bricks and tiles, candles, paper, 
bottles, playing-cards and dice, newspapers, 
advertisements, starch, tooth-powder, hats, 
gloves, and a host of other subjects. In 
fact, after the great French war, there 
seemed nothing sacred from the tax- 
gatherer’s lynx-eye. Even plum-puddings 
were taxed, and it is said that ‘the 
favourite currant-dumplings of the lower 
classes produced two hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds” to the revenue! But 
for fuller information about these matters 
the reader can consult the exhaustive work 
of Mr. Dowell which we have mentioned 
above, and to which we have been largely 
indebted in preparing this article. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
HAMPSHIRE, 

THERE is something bare and gaunt 
about the aspect of Hampshire, as you 
approach Winchester from the east. The 
little towns that lie in the hollows of the 
downs seem hardly sufficiently sheltered 
from the chill winds; and the whitewashed 
cottages, with their thatched roofs all green 
with fern and lichen, do not give an idea 
of warmth and comfort. But Winchester 
itself is bright looking and attractive, with 
its quaint high-street all on the slope, with 
an arched gateway at the top, and a hand- 
some old market-cross, and a pleasant piazza 
that recalls somehow the rows of Chester— 
as they would be if the streets were filled 
up to their level. Then a dive through a 
mysterious-looking passage under the old 
houses leads to the cathedral and its close, 
and the public walk called the Slype, which 
cuts off part of one of the buttresses of the 
cathedral, while a quaint anagrammatic 
inscription directs the way that the precator 
and viator respectively are to take. And 
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what with cathedral dignitaries, and the 
officers from the barracks, and the country 
people who have driven in for shopping, 
there is a pleasant kind of stir in the old 
streets that marks the place as a provincial 


_capital. But then there is not very much 


of it; from the high-street itself you catch 
a glimpse of the green hills, and it seems 
but a step from the market-cross, to foot- 
paths, and stiles, and the green fields, 

And yet Winchester at one time took 
rank as the chief city of England, and its 
suburbs stretched far and wide in all direc- 
tions, although the walls the Romans built 
confined the municipal city within pretty 
much its present limits; but those limits 
containing the royal palace, the King’s 
castle, and the stronghold of the Bishop, 
with the guildhall, the cathedral, and three 
royal monasteries. 

In its early history Winchester is clearly 
identified with the Venta Belgarum of the 
Roman Itinerary, the chief seat, doubtless, 
of the power of the Belgic Celts who once 
held this wild open region. It may have 
been the Caer Gwent of the Britons, and 
the scene of some of the half-fabulous 
Arthurian legends. Anyhow the West 
Saxon chiefs, the descendants of Cerdic, 
made the place their principal seat, and, 
rising with their power, the city witnessed 
within its walls the hallowing of Egbert as 
the first King of All England. It is signi- 
ficant, too, that here was established the 
earliest Guild Merchant of which there is 
any authentic record, perhaps even then 
rather a revival than an original founda- 
tion, the gathering together of customs 
and rules that had existed in one form or 
another from the date of the Roman muni- 
cipality. 

In the history of Winchester, even in 
Saxon times, the Bishop takes a high place. 
There is St. Swithin, best known of all the 
Saxon saints, a veritable historical figure, 
and even his attributes in connection with 
the weather are evidence of the strong 
popular veneration for his character. But 
under the Norman Kings the Bishop was 
the lord of the land. He had ten ora dozen 
castles in various parts of his diocese, and 
in Winchester itself over against the royal 
castle rose the embattled towers of 
Wolvesley. Eminent among the fighting 
Churchmen of the age was Henry of Blois, 
the brother of Stephen of that ilk, who 
defended his brother’s cause to such effect 
that he laid half the town in ruins. And 
80 hard-bestead was Matilda, the Empress, 





say some of the chroniclers, to make her 
escape in the form of a corpse duly lapped 
in lead and carried upon a bier. Matilda’s 
chief distinction seems to have been in the 
way of making wonderful escapes. But in 
some way or other, no doubt Matilda did 
get away from the beleaguered castle, 
while her half-brother and chief supporter, 
Robert of Gloucester, who had held the 
fort till she escaped, was less fortunate. 
He tried to cut his way through the 
Bishop’s forces, but was taken prisoner, and 
thus at Winchester was redressed the 
balance that had gone so heavily against 
Stephen at Lincoln, where, it will be remem- 
bered, he was defeated and taken prisoner. 
Now Robert of Gloucester was a fair set- 
off against Stephen, and so the exchange 
was effected, and the war went on again. 

As long as the Norman Kings retained 
their hold on Normandy, Winchester re- 
mained practically the seat of government, 
where the royal courts were held and the 
great seal was kept in charge. Of all the 
royal seats it was the most convenient for 
communicating with Normandy. As far 
as Winchester itself, the royal galleys 
might be brought, and Southampton was 
within easy reach, which has for ages been 
the favourite point of departure for the 
Norman seaboard. From his palace at 
Winchester to his palace at Rouen was a 
passage that with favouring wind and tides 
could be performed by the descendant of 
the vikings within twenty-four hours, and 
without leaving the gilded poop adorned 
with painted war-shields. And Caen, the 
still more favoured capital of lower Nor- 
mandy, was equally accessible. 

But when Normandy was lost, Winchester 
no longer presented any advantages over 
its rival, Westminster. Indeed, to the 
Plantagenet Edwards with their rough 
work in Wales and Scotland, the western 
capital was sadly out of the way, and 
they preferred the forests of the north to 
the more artificial preserves of the New 
Forest. And thus Winchester continued 
to decline in size and population, so that in 
1440 it was reputed that there were more 
than a thousand houses round about the city 
lying empty and deserted, and seventeen 
parish churches closed and falling to decay. 

And yet less than a century earlier 
Winchester had been improved and em- 
bellished by its great builder-bishop, him- 
self a Hampshire man, born of humble 
parents in the village of Wickham, near 
the coast. A man of affairs and constructive 
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be chief warden and surveyor to King 
Edward the Third, justiciar and chancellor, 
but he retired from political life before the 
troubles of the following reign began, and 
the rest of his life seems to have been 
devoted to the affairs of his diocese, the 
rebuilding of the cathedral, and the founda- 
tion of his famous Winchester School and 
New College, Oxford, to be recognised in 
after years by grateful Wykehamists as 
**the sole and munificent founder of the 
two St. Mary Winton Colleges.” 

As a builder, William of Wykeham does 
not excite our enthusiasm. The nave of 
Winchester minster strikes one as formal 
and spiritless, without anyredeeming graces 
of detail, and its junction with the heavy 
Norman work of Walkelin in tower and 
transept has not been happily effected. 
There is a poverty of outline, too, about 
the exterior that contrasts unfavourably 
in the beholder’s mind with the glories of 
Lincoln or York. But in its historical 
associations Winchester is perhaps richer 
than any of its rivals. The great Alfred, 
indeed, does not sleep within its precincts. 
His bones were laid in his own abbey—the 
new minster, which he built between the 
cathedral and the present high-street, and 
which was, at a later date, pulled down, 
and its establishment transferred to the 
site which is now marked by the church 
of St. Bartholomew-Hyde. But, though 
nothing is left of Alfred’s abbey but a 
name, the spirit of it will be recalled with 
pride by Englishmen, for from this abbey 
sallied forth its abbot on the tidings of 
Norman William’s invasion, the abbot 
with twelve of his monks to join their 
royal chieftain, Harold. And back they 
came no more, but died fighting against 
the invader on the bloody field of Senlac. 

Although the abbey of Hyde had care- 
fully preserved the remains of its founder, 
yet the Reformation, and the destructive 
processes attendant, destroyed all traces of 
the spot. Still, the cathedral is the burial- 
place of a long line of Saxon Kings, whose 
bones were long ago collected into chests, 
which still remain in the sanctuary of the 
minster. Here, too, lies Rufus, whose 
unhallowed resting-place was long avoided 
as something accursed. Wykeham sleeps 
in the nave, in his stately pinnacled booth, 
while Henry, Cardinal Beaufort, 


Arrogant Winchester, that haughty prelate, 


of Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth—a priest 
in whom the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
stirred more strongly than any priestly 





functions could control—here sleeps quietly 
enough after life’s fitful fever. Here, too, 
in a quiet corner of the south transept, 
lies the Complete Angler, and, not far off, 
the gifted authoress whose fame, perhaps, 
will brighten still with time—the ever- 


charming Jane Austen, whose studies of: 


character must have been taken chiefly 
from Hampshire originals. 

It is only a short walk from Winchester 
to the old-world establishment of St. Cross, 
where the wayfarer may still claim his cup 
of ale and manchet of bread at the buttery- 
hatch, Within the quadrangle are the 
quaint residences of the poor brethren— 
the hundred men’s hall, where formerly a 
hundred poor people were fed daily by the 
bounty of the founder ; the refectory, with 
its ancient black-jacks and other medizval 
curiosities ; and the beautiful little church 
of Holy Cross, a gem of the later Norman 
style which marked the age of Henry de 
Blois, the original founder of the hospital. 

Closely connected with the history of 
Winchester is the New Forest, with its 
still wild and primitive life, its half-wild 
ponies, or heath-croppers, its herds of 
swine, that feed upon the acorns and beech- 
mast, and its swineherds, who carry the 
imagination back to the days of the Saxons. 
A considerable part of this tract was forest 
from the earliest ages, but it acquired its 
name as the New Forest from the addi- 
tions made to it by William the Conqueror, 
who laid waste all the fertile settled spots 
within a district thirty miles in extent, so 
that his deer might roam undisturbed,where 
hamlets, and churches, and scattered habi- 
tations had formerly stood. ‘The scene 
of William’s greatest crime,” writes the 
historian of the Conquest, “ was the scene 
of the heaviest blows that fell upon him 
and his house;” and his second son, 
Richard, was cut off in the New Forest by 
a sudden and mysterious stroke. Another 
Richard, the natural son of Robert Curt- 
hose, died by a chance blow in the same 
forest, and the well-known . story of the 
death of Rufus, with its picturesque acces- 
sories—the arrow that buried itself in the 
tyrant’s breast; the flight of his atten- 
dants; the body lying there among the 
wild growth of the forest till an humble 
charcoal-burner placed it on his cart and 
carried it to Winchester—all this has been 
for ages a favourite morsel of English 
history, and has served over and over again 
“to point a moral or adorn a tale.” But, 


considering that little more than twenty \ 
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the first William and the death of the 
second, it seems probable that the death 
of three royal personages on the same spot 
was due neither to chance nor to the work- 
ings of a special Nemesis, but that some of 
the outlawed English who had been driven 
from their homes to form a royal hunting- 
ground took upon themselves the functions 
of an avenging Providence. 

The metropolis of the Forest region is 
Christchurch, formerly known as Twyn- 
ham, from its situation in the fork of the 
twin rivers, the Stour and the Avon. Rich 
in interesting remains is Christchurch, with 
its castle keep and noble priory church, on 
which Randolf Flambard, who was dean 
or prior here, is said to have tried his 
*prentice hand before he raised his stately 
cathedral at Durham. In its modern 
aspect, Christchurch is the headquarters of 
the gunning, punting, yachting fraternity, 
who find plenty of sport in its shallow 
inlets and along the curving shores, where 
soft muddy banks, covered with water- 
weeds, afford excellent feeding-grounds for 
all kinds of aquatic birds. Then there is 
fashionable Bournemouth farther to the 
west, with its pine-groves and warm, 
sunny sand-barrens. Following the Avon 
upwards, we come to Ringwood, not far 
from which the farm of Avon Tyrrel recalls 
the story of the death of the Red King, 
and then to Fordingbridge — both these 
towns having an ancient reputation for 
ales, as many a sign up and down the 
county still testifies. 

From Ringwood, one of the ancient 
highways of the county traverses the New 
Forest to Romsey, noted for its noble old 
minster-like church, the former church of 
the once royal abbey, the most famous 
nunnery in England, where many Saxon 
ladies of royal blood and of high degree 
were educated. 

Romsey is upon the Anton river, more 
properly the Test, for our English way 
of naming rivers or streams is to call 
them after the place of most importance 
to or from which they flow; thus the 
Anton river is simply the river of 
Southampton, just as lower down towards 
the sea the great estuary is known pro- 
saically as Southampton Water. And 
that reminds us that officially our Hamp- 
shire is still known as the county of 
Southampton, which in its turn suggests 
the unaccountableness of naming the 
county after a mere seaport, when royal 
and episcopal Winchester might have been 
expected to give its name to the district. 





But Southampton was undoubtedly a 
very early Saxon settlement, perhaps the 
original Cerdic’s shore, that saw the first 
landing of the invaders. But the 
Southampton of to-day is just a coming 
and going place, where few people stop 
long enough to be curious about its 
history. And Portsmouth, although un- 
doubtedly it takes its name from a great 
Saxon chief named Port, and not from any 
Welsh ‘“Porthmawr,” or big water-gate, 
troubles itself little about such old-world 
fables compared with the latest ironclad or 
the neatest invention in torpedo-boats. 
And these are subjects altogether too large 
for these chronicles. 

Things were different in William Gilpin’s 
time. The amiable discoverer of the 
picturesque, who, visiting Portsmouth about 
the year 1774, finds room in a few lines to 
describe the port and its war-ships. “The 
Eolus put us in mind of that ill-fated 
adventurer, Thurot, and the Royal George 
brought to our memory the defeat of Con- 
fians in the Bay of Biscay.” Quite different 
now are the memories called up by the 
Royal George— 


Toll for the brave, the brave that are no more— 


the centenary of whose loss was marked 
by the Naval Exhibition of 1882. And at | 
this date there may be many to whom 
Gilpin’s allusions are obscure. But they 
refer to that great year of victories, 
1759—the year of the taking of Quebec, 
when it was necessary, according to 
Horace Walpole, to ask every morning 
what new victory there was, for fear of 
missing one. In that year the French 
fleet was almost destroyed in numerous 
engagements, and Conflans, the French 
admiral, decisively beaten by Sir Edward 
Hawke at Quiberon. Then, also, Thurot, 
who had attempted a landing in Ireland, 
was captured with all his squadron. 

Now we have only the old Victory 
to hang a memory upon, in whose dark, 
miserable cockpit is shown the place where 
Nelson breathed his last; the laurels of 
all the great sea-monsters of to-day have 
still to be won. 

What a grand expanse it is that 
meets the eye from Portsdown, crowned 
by its huge modern forts, that seem 
designed for a combat of giants; what a 
busy scene below in the wide lake-like 
harbour, with boats and tenders shooting 
to and fro, and the crowd of masts and sails 
about Spithead, and the green shores of 
Wight in the distance! Below lie Fareham 
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and Cosham nestling among the trees, and 
the walls and ditches of military Ports- 
mouth, with fields and commons spread 
out like a map, while westwards the out- 
skirts of the New Forest hang like a 
cloud over mingled sea and land. North- 
wards a rich country of parks and wood- 
lands meets the view, the remains of the 
ancient forest of Bere, and far to the east 
the graceful spire of Chichester minster 
rises above the horizon. 

Pleasant, too, is the crossing on a fine 
breezy day from Southsea to Cowes, when 
we thread our way among the huge iron- 
clads, encompassed by a cloud of sails of 
every size and shape—the huge spread of 
canvas of the racing yachts; the modest 
lug of the little fishing-yawl. But the 
sunny, beautiful island, with its silver sands 
and delightful coves, and romantic drives, 
has been too happy to have had much 
history. And it has little to show in relics 
of the past—a few Henry the Eighth 
castles at various points of the coast, a 
priory or two (Quorn Abbey to wit) 
occupied as country mansions, and the 
foundations of some Roman villa to remind 
us that the beauties of Wight were even in 
those remote times known and appreciated. 

Andyet Carisbrook must not be forgotten, 
the central point of historic interest in the 
island ever since 530, when Cerdic and 
Cynric gained Wihtland and slew many 
men on Wihtgarabyrig. From this rather 
lengthy name we get Carisbrook, which 
ought rather to be called Carisberg, as 
there is no brook about the premises, the 
castle being supplied by a well of immense 
depth and unknown antiquity. 

The chief interest of Carisbrook is, how- 
ever, connected with the imprisonment of 
Charles the First. The melancholy ruins 
of Carisbrook may dwell in the memory 
as a fit scene for the last weary, troubled 
days of the unfortunate King. 

When Charles made his escape from 
Hampton Court his course was naturally 
towards the west, where his friends and 
adherents were most plentiful. He might 
have escaped to France without much 
difficulty, but he could not make up his 
mind that his cause was really hopeless, At 
first he concealed himself at Tichfield 
House, near Fareham, the seat of the 
Wriothesleys. And from Tichfield, moved 
by one of those fatal impulses which were 
urging him step by step to his doom, he 
resolved to surrender himself to Colonel 
Hammond, the governor of the Isle of 
Wight. Now, Hammond was the nephew 





of the King’s favourite chaplain, and 
Charles had every hope that he would deal 
favourably with him. But the Colonel 
had married a daughter of the patriot 
Hampden, and his interest was bound u 
with the party of the Parliament. Still, 
Charles was treated with all respect, and 
conducted to the island, and to its royal 
castle, rather as a guest than a prisoner. 
And here his friends had constant access 
to him, and again he might have escaped 
had his mind been resolved that way. It 
is said that everything had been arranged 
one night; his friends waiting outside, 
horses in readiness, and a vessel lying off 
the coast. But he was unable to squeeze 
himself between the bars of his windows, 
and gave up the attempt. Had his heart 
gone first, we may imagine that through 
that window, or some other, the King 
would have won his way; but, perhaps, 
at that moment it struck him that it was 
not a dignified thing for a monarch to 
fly from his kingdom like a thief in the 
night, and so he remained. And, really, 
things seemed about to take a favourable 
turn. The Parliament was ready to come 
to terms with him ; some treaty had been 
actually arranged. Cromwell was in the 
north, where the Scotch were in insurrec- 
tion, and although the last efforts of the 
Royalists in England had been extinguished 
by the capture of Colchester, yet the Parlia- 
ment, seriously alarmed at the overbearing 
power of their army, might well look to 
the King to redress the balance. 

Charles removed from Carisbrook to 
Newport, and here carried on his negotia- 
tions as a high contracting power. Again 
he might have escaped, but he had given 
his word to those in charge of him, and he 
refrained. And then, towards the end of 
November, a sudden change came over the 
scene. Cromwell had returned, all oppo- 
sition crushed. The army was in motion. 
Fairfax threw out strong corps towards the 
west. Colonel Hammond, who was sus- 
pected of being too favourable to the King, 
was ordered to attend the general at head- 
quarters, soldiers were landed on the island, 
the guards were doubled, every post was in 
the hands of the most rigid of Cromwell's 
officers. And, from his lodgings in New- 
port, the King was removed to a rigorous 
confinement in Hurst Castle; and hence 
his course was fixed, to his trial at West- 
minster and his execution at Whitehall. 

A miserable place of imprisonment must 
Hurst Castle have been, right in the midst 
of the melancholy sea, for King Charles's 
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last wintry days, but not without healthy 
features, if we may judge from the long im- 
prisonment there of Father Atkinson, who 
—it seems incredible, but is recorded in 
local annals—was confined in the castle for 
more than thirty years for some offence 
against the laws directed against Papists, 
and who died there in 1729—in George 
the Second’s reign, under Walpole’s govern- 
ment—aged seventy-four. Perhaps he had 
grown too much accustomed to his prison 
to care to leave it, and was kept there out 
of charity. And if he had been fond of 
fishing and boating, and on good terms 
with the Government, perhaps the time 
passed pleasantly enough, with a run now 
and then to Lymington or Beaulieu Abbey, 
with its charming prospects and ancient 
monastic associations. 

But we have lingered too long in this 
corner of the county, and must make a 
rapid flight to its northern border, where 
Highelere lies among the hills—noted hills 
in former days, as camps and entrench- 
ments defending every crest and mount 
are there to testify. And a wild, picturesque 
country it is all the way to Silchester—the 
Pompeii of Hampshire as somebody has 
called it; really a marvellous remain stand- 
ing there in the lonely country, with walls, 
and towers, and the green banks of an 
amphitheatre close by. Here intelligent 
excavations have been carried on, and 
there is a museum on the spot, rich in all 
kinds of relics of the former dwellers in 
the prosperous town, which with its baths, 
its forum, its shops, it well-warmed villas, 
and well-paved streets, might compare not 
unfavourably with a Hampshire town of 
the present day. 

Crossing the country towards Basing- 
stoke, we pass a snug and pleasant seat 
called The Vine—a name which has a 
modern sound, but which really is very 
ancient—Camden says, from a vineyard 
made by the Romans, which is likely 
enough, but might be more satisfactorily 
established. In Basingstoke, the most con- 
spicuous monument is the ruined chapel 
of the Holy Ghost, in the midst of a 
cemetery, that really dates from the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, the chapel of a guild 
of the period which embraced the education 
of the? poor amongst its objects. And thus 
the tower of the chapel has a winding stair 
which led into a chamber fitted for a 
resident-master, who might also be the 
guild chaplain. The Basingstoke Canal, 
indeed, may be classed among the ancient 
monuments, although barely a century old 





—so quiet and deserted it seems, and 
likely soon to give up business altogether. 
Old Basing is interesting, with a 
great circular entrenchment which pro- 
bably existed before the castle, and has 
lasted longer than the perishing stones of 
that Basing House which held out so long 
and so gallantly for King Charles. John 
Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, the lord of 
Basing, headed the defence. Provisions 
ran short, and Colonel Gage marched from 
Oxford on a raiding expedition to relieve 
the place. He succeeded in waylaying 
enough of the enemy’s supplies to pro- 
vision the place; but the siege was reformed 
with greater strictness, and soon provisions 
were short again in the garrison. This 
time the relief was to be attempted by a 
thousand horsemen, who, riding through 
the ranks of the besiegers with each a bag 
of provisions in his saddle, should fling 
their burden within reach of the garrison, 
and ride away again. The old soldiers of 
the period were full of such whimsical 
devices, and this one might have answered 
very well; but when the gallant band 
arrived near Basing, they found that the 
siege had been raised, and the enemy had 
retired to winter quarters. After that, 
Cromwell directed the siege, and it was 
taken by storm in 1645 —affording fine 
plundering to the Independent soldiers, — 

Cromwell had certainly a fine gift in the 
way of destruction, and what he had 
broken it was hard to put together again. 
The Paulets abandoned the task, and made 
their chief residence at Hackwood Park, 
formerly a mere dependency of Basing. 
One of their successors, become Duke of 
Bolton, enlivened the annals of the peerage 
by his marriage with the actress, Lavinia 
Fenton, the celebrated Polly Peachum of 
The Beggar’s Opera. 

We cannot leave Hampshire without a 
glimse of Selborne, the home of Gilbert 
White, lying in its pleasant secluded valley 
—perhaps more secluded now than even in 
the time of its worthy historian. A later 
naturalist, the much regretted Frank 
Buckland, visiting the place in 1875, dis- 
covered an old lady, ninety-three years of 
age, who remembered Gilbert White, ‘a 
quiet old gentleman with old-fashioned 
sayings,” who used to keep a locust that 
crawled about the garden. On further 
consideration, the old lady agreed that the 
locust was a tortoise. 

Selborne: lies on the skirts of Woolmer 
Forest, and Gilbert White describes the 
drying of Woolmer pond; which, according 
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to the general tradition of the neighbour- 
hood, was held to contain a great treasure. 
Thus when the muddy bottom became dry, 
the villagers in great numbers began a 
search, which was not altogether unre- 
warded. Great stores of copper coins were 
found, layers upon layers as if bags full 
had been emptied there. The finders 
sold what they could to the gentry and 
virtuosi; the rest became current coin, 
and passed for farthings at the petty shops. 
A strange fate for the coinage of Carausius 
and Allectus. 





AFTER THE RAIN. 


ALL day above the tired earth had lain, 
Hueless and grey, the funeral pall of cloud; 

All day the sudden sweeps of chilling rain, 
Had broken, fitful, from the lowering shroud; 

All day the dreary sobbing of the breeze, 

Had sounded sadly from the yellowing trees. 


At once the wailing wind rose high and higher, 
Rousing to flash and foam the sullen sea ; 
And the great forest, like a giant lyre, 
Echoed the keynote of the harmony ; 
It furled the clouds before it like a tent, 
And, lo! the sunshine dazzled from the rent. 


And all the wet world gladdened to the ray, 
As tear-dimmed eyes gleam to a loving word ; 
Answering its call out-laughed the weary day, 
As a fond slave springs joyful to her lord, 
Forgotten chill and darkness, doubt and fear, 
** Absent, I droop—I joy, for thou art here!” 


UNIVERSITY MEN AND EAST 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 


THERE was nothing remarkable about the 
“East London Industrial Exhibition ” 
except its size and the manner of its open- 
ing. I have seen in country towns things 
of the same kind, in which some of the 
exhibits showed cleverer mechanical inven- 
tion and greater technical skill ; but then 
they had no more illustrious patron than 
the parson, or, perhaps, the mayor. This 
Whitechapel exhibition was opened by a 
real Princess, with all the glory of bunting, 
and poles wrapped in red cloth, and street 
mottoes, such as “ Welcome our arts to 
view,” and “More arts, more peace, more 
royal visits to the East ;” and its stalls were 
kept by real peeresses. 

It has become a sort of fashion to 
pet the East End. Lord Shaftesbury 
has much to answer for in this respect. 
He is always either presiding at costers’ 
donkey races, or pouring out the coffee 
at cabmen’s free breakfasts, or showing 
in some such way how he is possessed 
with the idea that the East Ender is a man 
anda brother. Money, too, one great test 
of sympathy, certainly is not wanting. All 
the summer through it pours in to enable 
batches of school-children to get a few 








hours’ romping in Epping Forest, or, if the 
managers are very ambitious, under the 
Bushey Park chestnuts. Sometimes there 
is something much better at the end of the 
drive—a happy afternoon under the trees 
on somebody’s suburban lawn, with 
cakes, and fruit, and a hot cup of tea, 
and welcome and sympathy, without 
patronising fussiness, from the lady of the 
house. Some of the money is spent in what 
strikes me as the very best way possible— 
half-a-dozen sickly children are caught and 
sent down to one of those many East 
Coast watering-places that the railway com- 
pany is always finding out, or else to some 
healthy village not too far from town. 
Here they are allowed to run wild for ten 
days or so, of course with someone to look 
after them, enjoying, as no children could 
except those whose ordinary view of Nature 
is limited to the things in the greengrocers’ 
shops, the wonders of the fields or the 
shore. For many a little one, brought up 
in a London court, such a change means 
the difference between growing up healthy, 
or blighted and unable to bear the 
stress of life. No one who has not 
been out with them can imagine the 
joy to East End children of seeing wild- 
flowers in the fields, and trees really green 
and fresh, and listening to the hum of 
bees, and to all the other sounds of which, 
through use, the country child thinks 
nothing. Their love of flowers is pathetic. 
Years ago I was helping in a Stepney 
Sunday-school ; a teacher was triumphantly 
despoiling a nine-year-old urchin of a long, 
limp potato-haulm. The boy, with tears, 
protested: “Please, sir, it’s a flau-er.” 
Prowling around the night before, he had 
picked it up and treasured it for the sake 
of the dull mauve blossoms. 

Far too rarely, too, the country is opened 
to older people, convalescents of both sexes, 
who have just lived long enough to find 
that life is very, very hard, whether it 
means slop-work, or clerk’s work and 
general drudgery in a sixth-rate office. 
Such people get knocked up; and if not 
taken in hand kindly and judiciously, they 
sink, and are seldom successfully pulled up 
again. Tosend them down into the country, 
to treat them like brothers and sisters when 
they are there, is a work needing not 
money only, but tact and discrimination. 
As one looks at the many country houses 
lying empty, one thinks it might be done 
much more extensively. Here is a squire 
with three “Halls.” His father was a 
great land-buyer; and he, a great game- 
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preserver, makes his land pay, despite the 
fall in rents, with pheasants, and par- 
tridges, and rabbits. That is why he 
cannot let the two houses in which 
he does not live—because he will not let 
the occupiers have the shooting of a 
single acre, and few men care to live seven 
miles from a station, boxed up within 
garden walls, with their nearest neighbour 
(not counting the parson) nearly as far 
away as the railroad. But if only Mr. 
Shooter Moneybags would, for a conside- 
ration, let his house for the summer and 
autumn to a committee, who would put a 
matron there and a couple of stout 
servants, and would send down, month 
and month about, batches of a dozen or so 
worn-out shop-girls, and board - school 
teachers, and makers of ulsters for four- 
pence halfpenny each—Mr. Lowell’s 


Motherless girls, whose fingers thin 
Feebly push from them want and sin— 


what a blessing these empty houses,’ now 
some of them actually tumbling down for 
want of repairs, might be to the East End ! 
There are empty halls enough in Norfolk 
alone to furnish quite as many “ Homes of 
Rest” for both sexes—for I would open half 
of them to clerks, and warehousemen, and 
such like—as would suffice for a beginning ; 
and, once begun, I am sure the plan would 
be widely adopted. 
& But it is in winter that the East End 
puts its hand deepest into the pockets 
of the West. Then people swarm in 
from all sides; there is so much going 
in the! way of flannel, and soup, and 
firing, that—as in some country towns 
where there are many doles—room-rent 
rises, and lodgers get packed to overcrowd- 
ing. Everybody who can give gives; for 
all know that a dock-labourer’s life is a 
hard one. ‘He gets half-a-crown three 
days a week, and a bad cold the rest,” is 
as near the truth as possible. And then, 
if before the strike which drove shipbuild- 
ing to the Clyde the labourer was a ship- 
wright, earning high wages, the precarious 
existence is all the harder to bear. Such 
sufferers are, of course, the few, the loafers 
far outnumber them ; and the difficulty of 
parsons and charity organisers alike is to 
see that they do not help the undeserving. 
For years this petting has been going 
on. People who forget that there are 
slums and poverty at their own doors—in 
Pimlico, and round Lisson Grove and St. 
Anne’s, Soho, and in the courts off St. 
Martin’s Lane, and (not to speak of Seven 
Dials) in the very next street to the 





British Museum, send their money East- 
ward. Things are so different from what 
they were when young Mr. Heckford and 
his wife founded that “Small Star in the 
East” for sick children, and he, with few 
but Edward Denison to cheer him, actually 
broke his heart at the work. The “Star” 
now shines with the added lustre of royal 
patronage ; has become, in fact, a star of 
the very first magnitude; while, as for 
district visiting, it is taken in hand by 
officers of the Guards, young Fellows of 
colleges, ‘‘ all sorts and conditions of men,” 
and with the best possible result. 

But the Exhibition? Well, I hope the 
exhibitors will not be too proud of what 
they have sent, and will be trained by 
what they see at Mrs. Barnett’s conver- 
saziones, and her husband’s loan-picture 
exhibitions, to a truer feeling for colour. 
Patchwork quilts are all very well, but 
they look less natural and more garish on 
a drill-room wall than on a cottage-bed. 
One of them, made by a soldier in India, is 
quite a work of art, with camels, and ships, 
and the Government House at Calcutta ; 
but then, as art, one cannot help wonder- 
ing what the native, who blends his colours 
so carefully, would think of it, and of the 
wool-work pictures by a brewer’s-drayman, 
and of the ‘‘ Model of a College,” built up 
in stiff, solid wool-work, green edged with _ 
red, like a Chinese pagoda, of which its 
architect, a plasterer, says, “It will stand 
as long as an ordinary-built house,” and 
which he is so delighted with that he 
means to keep it for himself, warning off 
possible purchasers with the notice “the 
price is eighty guineas.” 

I hope no Hindoo visitor will look on 
these, and others like them, as samples of 
English taste, and (when he gets home) 
persuade his countrymen to give up their 
own graceful designs and try to imitate us. 
This is a real danger; it threatens to vul- 
garise Japanese art ; and Mrs. King, in her 
very interesting Civilian’s Wife in India, 
says the German missionaries, good, 
honest souls, but without a particle of 
taste, are ousting the fine native em- 
broidery, and teaching in their schools the 
most commonplace Berlin wool-work; and, 
as a consequence, she saw in the boudoirs of 
several go-ahead Baboo’s wives, ladies who 
have had some European training, such 
frightful antimacassars and hideous home- 
made mats and rugs as would drive an 
eesthete out of the room. 

Crude colour and showy ornament seem 
the East Ender’s idea of what is pretty and 
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becoming ; and one cannot wonder at it, 
for the great thing in that neighbourhood 
is to light up dingy rooms amid grimy sur- 
roundings. Still, things can be bright and 
attractive and yet artistic ; only one needs 
to be educated up to them, and this the 
men at Toynbee Hall have taken in hand to 
do. I wonder whether, supposing this East 
End Exhibition becomes a yearly affair, 
we shall, owing to Toynbee influence, note 
a yearly improvement. Some of the most 
flaunting things are sure to be left 
unsold, no matter how eager visitors 
are to follow the Princess’s example, 
and take the best way of encouraging 
exhibitors by buying exhibits. Ought not 
the Toynbee men to buy some of these, 
and therewith form a museum which may 
show gradual progress? How nice if that 
poor Irishwoman, for instance, who out of 
shavings and refuse wax made the trophy 
which she calls “the Elements of Ireland,” 
could be educated up—and seemingly the 
task would not be a hard one—to true 
artistic feeling. And if the maker of that 
wonderful fern-case, with light -blue per- 
forated zinc top, and pink glass globes at 
the corners, could be taught that adapta- 
tion to its purpose is in everything the 
first essential of beauty. I do not know 
what to say about shell-work; it is as 
popular at the East End as it is among 
some savage tribes. Here is a grand 
flower-stand—the pots sunk in shell-covered 
cases, surmounting a shell grotto of three 
arches ; swans float on looking-glass in the 
centre one; under each side arch a china- 
ware dog keeps a look-out for intruders. 
Of shells, too, not as art, but as natural 
history, there is quite a good collection, 
scientifically arranged, exhibited by a 
relieving-officer. I was glad to recognise 
the fresh-water mussel and several other 
English kinds; but I should have preferred 
the whole collection to be English, with 
legible notices of where each species was 
picked up. The same exhibitor shows 
coins, and medals (some very rare), and 
tokens. I think I saw among them a 
bawbee such as one used, when I was 
a child, to get occasionally in a handful 
of halfpence, with its St. Andrew on his 
cross on one side, and on the other the 
thistle and ‘‘Nemo me impune lacesset.” 
Here is a little ebony casket, with silver 
ornaments made out of a sixpence and a 
threepenny-piece. Into it fit a box of 
dice, a chessboard and men, and ditto 
draughts, and a cribbage-board. It was 
all wrought on the exhibitor’s own lathe, 





and, with its microscopic lock and key, 
has evidently made a great impression on 
Mr. M‘Laglen, the worthy director and 
secretary, who has had a good deal of 
experience in such exhibitions. It would 
be a dainty present for Queen Mab, if 
her majesty ever indulges in human 
games of skill and chance. 

Then there is a picture-frame “of a 
hundred pieces, put together”—says the 
proud exhibitor—“ without a single nail.” 
He has not heard of the bishop’s throne 
in Exeter Cathedral, from which nails 
are equally excluded. A policeman values 
at four pounds an inlaid table of one 
thousand and forty-four pieces, the work 
of four years. He has the tender feelings 
usually attributed to his “cloth”; and 
refuses to sell at any price a workbox, 
the top of which looks like the table in 
miniature. But what is his table com- 
pared with that shown by an ex-sailor 
of H.M. Highflyer, and containing three 
thousand pieces? A carpenter in the first 
year after his apprenticeship shows a 
chiffonier, and is careful to inform you that 
it took him six hundred and ninety-seven 
hours. Men used not to think so much of 
hours in the old time. Did Grinling 
Gibbons, I wonder, count all the time he 
spent on his wonderful birds and fruit ? 
Or the old men who carved the angels and 
bishops and star-bosses in the heavy oak 
roofs of the East Anglian churches, could 
they have told to an hour how long the 
work had taken them ? 

Well, there are needlework feathers 
—misplaced labour, when the Burmese 
or South American way of making real 
feather ornaments is so much better ; 
patchwork cushions and ditto dressing- 
gowns ; tea-cosies, models of ships and of 
churches, a set of furniture in coal, a tin 
violin and dulcimer (I should not like to 
be that man’s neighbour) ; a lot of things 
done by the well-known George Yard 
Ragged School ; a carpenter’s shop from 
Dr. Barnardo’s, with the boys hard at work 
in it; stuffed birds and beasts; a boy’s 
stage,” such as we used to show The 
Wooden Horse and Timour the Tartar in 
when I was a child ; and an ingenious way 
of using up broken crockery by beating it 
small, and making it into mosaic picture- 
frames. I was most struck with the work of 
that almost fingerless cripple, whose photo- 
graph is placed beside his exhibit. So much 
better for him to be amusing himself and 
others with quiet, useful industry, than, 
like a cripple of my boyish days, enforcing 
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alms as he rattled along the streets on a 
board supported on four small wheels. 

What astonished me was the fewness of 
the working models and mechanical inven- 
tions, such as the endless wheel that draws 
up water if you put in a penny; the coal- 
pit whose buckets ascend and descend 
under the same stimulus. Why, I have 
never seen a Midland workmen’s exhibition 
without them, and half-a-dozen like them. 
They are here, happily, replaced by a 
“patent apparatus for actuating ships’ 
pumps by heavy pendulums”; by a patent 
grain-elevator, and ditto cinder-sifter. 

And, now, what is the good of such an 
Exhibition? Why, mainly to show the 
East Enders, who flock in to see what their 
friends have done, how much better it is to 
spend your idle time in making something, 
even if (like a sailor who sends a bit of 
carving) you have nothing but a pocket- 
knife to do it with, than to be boozing 
beer or whisky. The fife-and-drum bands 
(the Rev. Osborne Jay’s, and Dr. Barnardo’s, 
and that of the H division of police among 
them), some of which are almost always 
playing, show the youngsters that there’s 
something livelier to be had in the way of 
amusement than toss-penny. And the 
grand ladies who, from two o’clock 
onwards, diligently preside at the stalls, 
are a lesson to Maria Hann, and s0, in- 
directly, to ’Arry, that taste in dress does 
not consist in loud colours, and costumes 
that exaggerate even the fashion-books. It 
must have been startling to the East Ender 
to see Countesses, and even a Marchioness, 
so plainly attired that nothing they had on 
called for observation. The refreshment- 
stall, again, is full of teaching for others 
besides the working-man. To him it proves 
the superiority of tea and coffee, for the 
hard work of going through a bit of sight- 
seeing on, over beer or spirits. To his 
“friends and patrons” it shows how 
thoroughly tea and coffee are appreciated, 
if they are good as well as cheap and are 
provided amid clean, cheerful surroundings. 
It is not so in most coffee-taverns. In a 
country town the coffee-tavern is generally 
the frowsiest shop of all, with a does-not- 
pay-its-expenses, cannot-get-in-the-sub- 
scriptions sort of look about it. The best 
coffee-taverns I have ever been in were in 
Dublin. They were cleaner than the London 
ones, and the drinks were distinctly better. 
You cannot compete with the public-house, 
unless you learn of the Russians how to 
keep the “samovar” always hot, and yet 
not to serve up stale boiled tea. 





Well, I was delighted with the Exhibi- 
tion, not for what it exhibited, but for 
what it promised. It is pleasant, too, to 
think that it was appreciated, and that so 
many East Enders thought it worth three- 
pence to see the great ladies at their stalls, 
that the takings for a day which does not 
begin till two p.m. have averaged twenty- 
five pounds. Whitechapel, too, has cer- 
tainly grown sweeter, without losing that 
cosmopolitan flavour which makes it the 
raciest of our suburbs. It has three rail- 
way-stations, one at East and one at West 
Aldgate, one next door to the Exhibition 
itself; and yet, despite this and all the 
overflowing charity which I spoke of at the 
beginning, I am sure there are thousands 
who will go to the South Kensington show 
as matter of course, but who will never 
even have heard of this East London Ex- 
hibition. Still, a good many have heard 
of it; the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne did not visit the far East for 
nothing ; and their coming will help to 
draw East and West closer together. That 
is what is wanted, not mere money help, 
but intelligent sympathy ; just what life at 
Toynbee Hall, in fact, is teaching Univer- 
sity men to give. 

For Toynbee Hall and the buildings 
connected with it form a “residential 
club,” where eleven Oxford men, three 
Cambridge men, and one Edinburgh man 
live just off Commercial Street in what, 
when the red-brick has lost its freshness, 
will look like a very small college spirited 
away from one of our universities. They 
have their dining-hall, which is also a 
library, and is open at night as a free 
reading-room for the neighbourhood. Their 
“common” or “combination” room is let by 
day to the School Board, for examining 
pupil-teachers in; at night it is used 
for lectures, readings, and so on. Here 
Professor Gardiner lectures on History ; 
Lieutenant Waghorn on Light; Mr. Pye 
on Physiology ; Mr. Sedley Taylor on the 
Relation of Labour and Capital. This is 
the very best of teaching—far better than 
Oxonians and Cantabs get from their tutors 
at some colleges that I could name— 
brought to the East Enders’ very doors, 
Then there are lighter subjects—one man 
reads (I was told) Pickwick and In 
Memoriam on alternate evenings, and finds 
the mixture answer very well—it gives 
him such a range.” True, when one 
thinks of it, for intelligent lads all culture 
lies between the two, and these lads, who 
have been pupil-teaching all day, are 
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intelligent; and through them, thus in- 
fluenced, we may be sure a great deal more 
than culture “ filters down.” 

The “men’s” rooms are furnished ac- 
cording to individual taste; some very 
simply, but none ascetically; some with 
the usual knickknacks of an art-loving 
bachelor’s room. Most of them are about 
their own work during the day, helping, 
but not necessarily so, in the various even- 
ing classes. And what a glorious life for 
a clerk in a Government office, compared 
with the dreary round of small fashionable 
society to which he is too often condemned! 
If he has day-leisure, he can (as some of 
these Toynbee men do) act as voluntary 
School Board visitor, about the most useful 
task a man can undertake, for it brings 
independent opinion to bear where it is so 
much needed ; or as school-manager; or as 
poor-law guardian; or as visitor for the 
Charity Organisation. Atany rate, at night, 
twice a week or so, he can have his 
class,” making them feel as if they were 
at a friendly soirée, and really enjoying 
himself far more than he could do in rush- 
ing from one At Home to another, ex- 
changing silly nothings with men and 
women for whom he cares as little as they 
care for him. I wonder if the working East 
Ender has the entrée of that simple, yet 
most elegant drawing-room, with its deep 
gilt moulding round the ceiling, its high 
leather dado, its Chinese wall-pictures, and 
cane settees? I am sure Toynbee Hall has 
been taking note of this Exhibition, and 
determining that, as far as in it lies, there 
shall be an improvement year after year : 
better taste, more sense of fitness in colour 
and ornament and material. Such a “ resi- 
dential club” must do good to both the 
sojourners and those among whom they 
sojourn. The great want in the East has 
been residents of higher thoughts and 
aspirations and culture than the artisan. 
People down there are too much all of one 
sort, with no one except the clergy—who, 
of course, are somewhat suspected as paid 
agents—to say or do any of the things which 
the good squire does or says in the model 
village, and which the public-spirited man 
of some little leisure and a good deal of 
refinement does and says—more or less 
thoroughly—in every part of London. 

University men, too, must gain immensely 
by an apprenticeship of this kind in the 
school of social sympathy. Their ideas 
must get expanded, their pet illusions de- 
stroyed, and new, true views substituted 
for them. Too many men still grow up at 





the University in a classic scorn of “ cads,” 
The sisters of the said “cads” they look 
on in a way which made Bristed, of 
Harvard, in his Three Years at an English 
University, speak of England as still sunk 
in feudalism, “ reverencing lady as lady, but 
not woman as woman.” 
thing to draw these two conditions of men 
together, to make them feel that each has 
much to learn from the other! That is 
what Arnold Toynbee felt; and he died in 
the work of talking to artisans, “ getting 
at” them, refuting Communist absurdities 
(which the “have-nots” find it so hard 
not to believe in) by showing that there is 
such a thing as Christian Socialism. 
Toynbee Hall is his memorial ; and one 
wants to see a portrait of him and one of 
F. D. Maurice, the pioneer of all this work, 
the man for whom, because some thought 
him not quite orthodox, the Church could 
find nothing better than a starveling living 
in Vere Street, but who did more to make 
Christianity possible for working men than 
half the Bishops, Deans, and Archdeacons 
in the Establishment. Things have changed 
quite as much as that splendid specimen of 
red-brick Gothic, with the fine carving in 
the tympanum of its north porch door, is a 
change from the St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
of my boyhood, when University men talk 
of “the bounden duty of the rich, the 
only justification of their existence, and 
assuredly the only guarantee for their con- 
tinuance, being personal work for the 
welfare of those whose labours create their 
wealth from day to day.” Of course all 
this needs care and tact. It is possible for 
a Toynbee man to develop into a very 
unpleasant kind of prig, and for the pupil- 
teachers and others whom he influences to 
be spoiled—made bumptious and offensive, 
and full of empty nonsense. But there 
are risks in everything, and the workers 
who are giving up a part of their leisure to 
help the studies, and share the recreations, 
and enlarge the minds of their less 
fortunate brethren, are enlisted for the 
“short service system,” and so can 
give it up the moment they find it 
does not agree with them. I hope there 
will be a lot more Toynbee Halls. Some- 
body suggests Staples Inn as one ready 
built ; and certainly there are “ rookeries ” 
enough within hail of it to employ the 
energies of a score of workers. If he does 
not mean to help in some way, a man has 
no right to walk about in the slums ; for 
to get familiarised with the sight of mise 
that one does not try to alleviate is to ris. 


What a grand. 
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having our sympathies blunted. And for 
men of the more cultured classes to work 
as these Toynbee men are working, is to 
set forward progress instead of revolution. 
They will get to know what the working- 
man really has in his mind; and if any of 
them are, by-and-by, to be parsons, or 
squires, or employers of labour, what a 
wonderful help that insight will be. 

These are some of the thoughts that came 
into my mind as, after being shown over 
Toynbee Hall (noting the mosaic on St. 
Jude’sChurch, and not forgetting howmuch 
its parson, Mr. Barnett, has done to draw 
rich and poor together), I went through the 
East London Exhibition, and then wonder- 
ing at “the pavement industries,” pushed 
my way westward along the broad thorough- 
fare. Some of these “ industries” I would 
have brought into the exhibition — the 
mechanical mouse, the wondrous penny- 
worths of wood-carving—above all, the 
little birds, who, “if you give a penny take 
a planet showing your destiny in life.” 
How did that dark-skinned woman teach 
them? And does it never happen that two 
birds come on together, and, each pulling a 
folded paper out of the tray in front of the 
cage, insist on giving you two fortunes 
instead of one? But one cannot do every- 
thing at once, and to the Toynbee men and 
others like them, I look to bring into the 
East that breadth of sympathy which 
should include even bird-tamers among 
working-people. It is Communism versus 
individual effort, and, from what the world 
has hitherto seen, the latter is infinitely 
preferable—is, in fact, the only true way, 
and it is the way in which the Toynbee 
men are walking. 


A GROUP OF IMMORTALS. 
A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VI. 

TWENTY years had glided by—a goodly 
portion out of man’s allotted span. The 
idler of thirty was an idler still. With 
travel, dilettante tastes—and, let me say at 
least this much on my own behalf, some 
desultory work for the public weal—I had 
contrived to occupy myself so that the two 
decades were come and gone as a dream. 

Youth but a thing of yesterday, and 
already age had come ! 

I had never fallen in love again, and 
had remained a bachelor. 

From the date of that moonlit night, 
and reluctant promise wrung from me with 
a kiss, Lionelle disappeared from my ken- 
as completely as if we were denizens of 








separate planets. She ever retained her 
old place in my heart, and her hold on my 
imagination, Fickle and desultory in all 
else, here I was constant. 

Perhaps my faithfulness had root in 
vanity. Perhaps I remained true to the 
ideal of my youth because I had never 
found another woman I would fain have 
made my wife. 


It was a superlative July day. On just 
such an afternoon twenty years before, 
leisurely riding along a country road that 
led upwards from the sea, I had first caught 
sight of Lionelle. And now, so strange 
chance would have it, I visited once more 
the same pleasant seaside town and 
suburban country dotted with villas—the 
very scene of enchanted days so long past 
yet unforgotten. 

I had been invited by a rich Australian 
acquaintance, recently settled in England, 
to join a party of friends about to assemble 
in his country-house. 

“We possess everything in the way of 
material comfort that the heart of mortal 
can desire,” wrote my host. ‘A mansion 
fitted up in what my upholsterer assures 
me is the newest style; conservatories 
filled with tropical plants ; tennis-lawns ; 
horses and carriages; well-trained servants, 
the smartest page-boy, the most ladylike 
maids, the most gentlemanly footmen 
imaginable. All that we want, and 
hardly know how to set about obtaining, 
is a little good society. We are now goin 
to muster a few friends together, and sh 
try to give, with their aid, an out-of-door 
party or two. So come as soon as you can, 
and stay as long as you will, in order to aid 
us unsophisticated bush-folk in this our first 
plunge into the vortex of fashionable life. 
My wife’s solicitations accompany my own.” 

There was a frank bonhomie about this 
letter that disarmed criticism, and having 
enjoyed my friend’s society during my bush 
travels, I felt bound to accord him all the 
good offices he asked at my hands now. 

I accepted the invitation, therefore, and, 
by an odd coincidence, the date of my 
arrival exactly corresponded with the only 
unforgetable one I could boast of in life’s 
calendar—that day on which the vision of 
Lionelle had dazzled me for the first time, 

Having sent up my luggage, I rode 
leisurely in the direction of Appleby 
House. As I left the bay and the town— 
doubled in size and importance since I had 
visited it—I found that the destination 
indicated to me by my host must take me 
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close to the hydropathic establishment of 
romantic memory. 

True enough, there rose the solid old 
mansion in grey freestone from its sombre 
entourage of veteran ilexes; there were 
the shrubberies in which I had played 
hide-and-seek with Lionelle ; and there—I 
could not be mistaken—peeped out from 
the surrounding greenery the tiny summer- 
house in which I had sealed my fateful 
promise with a kiss. It occurred to me 
all at once to pull out my friend’s letter, 
for this seemed the very place described to 
me as Appleby House. 

I found my conjecture perfectly correct. 
The hydropathic establishment, then, had 
gone the way of so many other similar 
ventures! The bath-houses had been turned 
into stables—their original use—the bright 
coloured glass lamps had been removed, 
and the old-fashioned country-house in 
every respect had resumed its normal 
aspect. Strangely enough, therefore, I 
was about to spend a few days amid 
surroundings consecrated to the one love 
and crowning sorrow of an everyday mortal’s 
existence. And to the one mystery! I 
had no clearer conception now than then, 
what Lionelle meant by those enigmatic 
utterances on the subject of undying youth 
and a dual existence. And as the scenes 
of that last passionate episode once more 
passed before my eyes, I could explain 
to myself why I had been able to keep my 
word, and consent to let Lionelle hide her- 
self from me for ever. Ah, had her con- 
duct been different that night when we 
exchanged a last valediction, should I now 
be able to boast of a promise inviolably 
kept? I almost shuddered as I recalled 
her impersonal smile, her ice-cold kiss, I 
was content to believe that all was dark 
and mysterious concerning her. I hugged 
the notion that once during my humdrum, 
prosaic existence I had touched the shores 
of the impalpable and unfamiliar. We 
accept mystery as one of the conditions of 
human existence. Why, then, should we 
feel such astonishment when brought 
face to face with phenomena we cannot 
explain in the human as well as the inert 
globe? Why might not Lionelle be a 
wholly exceptional being, a creature whose 
outward frame was not doomed to decay ? 

A bend in the road brought me sud- 
denly in full view of the well-remembered 
terrace and smooth-shaven lawn where I 
had seen Lionelle and Julian playing 
battledore-and-shuttlecock in their dazzling 
youth and beauty, a full score of years ago. 





But could I believe the evidence of my 
senses? Were these images now impacted 
on my retina, substantial, living forms, or 
the phantoms of a disturbed fancy? Was 
I indeed to be ever within these precincts 
the victim of enchantment and wizardry ? 

There, hardly changed, if changed at all 
—there in the undeceiving July sunshine, 
standing out against the green foliage 
bright and clear as in a picture, I beheld 
the very same group that had fascinated 
my gaze twenty years before. 

Lionelle, in her white gown, played 
battledore-and-shuttlecock with the bright 
Julian as in days gone by. Mr. Boling- 
broke and his wife, perhaps a trifle aged, 
but bland, animated, gracious as of old, 
looked on from the rustic seat. The sister’s 
clear, sweet voice reached me where I 
paused, the brother’s mettlesome reply, as 
the pair playfully quarrelled over their 
game. I heard the subdued laughter of Mrs. 
Bolingbroke, her husband’s gently-uttered 
comments ; but not pausing to hear more, 
I gave my horse the rein and rode on. 

A groom was standing by the portico; 
the hall-door was open. So, merely 
giving my name as I alighted, I hastened 
through the drawing-room towards the 
group on the lawn. Mr. Bolingbroke rose 
to greet me with the slightly artificial 
smile, and easy, yet perhaps studied grace 
I remembered so well. 

“Our host will be here presently ; he 
bade me welcome you in his place,” he 
began with extreme suavity, and evidently 
not recognising me; but I broke forth 
with frank, almost brutal impatience : 

“Good Heaven! then it is only I who 
have grown old? I do indeed behold a 
group of immortals !” 


CHAPTER VII, UNRAVELLINGS. 
My interlocutor looked more than 
puzzled, and I was at the same time con- 
scious of a thrill of shocked surprise 
electrifying the little group. The first 
solution of the mystery occurring to all 
was evidently that a maniac had effected 
his entrance into the house surreptitiously. 
Did indeed a transient hallucination take 
possession of me? Had some collyrium 
temporarily blinded my vision to the solid 
realities of things? Certain it is that as I 
glanced from one to the other, I believed 
myself among immortals in a new sense, 
creatures of flesh and blood like myself, 

but untouched by the hand of Time. 
I went straight up to Lionelle. The 
sun shone in my eyes; I could not see her 
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face clearly, but the slender form, the fair 
hair beautfally arranged in a coronet, the 
pale, finely-cut features, the exquisite 
finish of dress, the sprightly grace—all 
these were hers, and hers unchanged. 

She had, then, been true to her word; 
she had not grown old! 

“ Lionelle,” I cried, taking her hand, and 
drawing her a little apart, ‘‘you at least 
cannot have forgotten me. Not mine, like 
yours, the privilege of perpetual youth; but 
in one respect I am unchanged—I, your old 
lover, Gerald Archer, love you still !” 

She drew back with a startled look; 
the beautiful head was averted in dismay. 

Mr. Bolingbroke, however, had either 
caught the sound of my name, or had been 
unexpectedly reminded of my former self 
by something in voice, look, or manner, 
for he now approached me quite cordially. 

‘Mr. Gerald Archer!” he said, smiling 
his old bland smile. “ The fellow-guest we 
were bidden to expect, and—I cannot be 
mistaken !—a fellow-guest of my own in 
this very house years and years ago.” 

He nodded to the little group of im- 
mortals on the terrace. 

**Go on with your game, my dears,” he 
said to the players of battledore-and- 
shuttlecock. ‘“ Resume your embroidery, 
my love,” he added to the smiling, ele- 
gantly-dressed matron beside him. ‘“ Mean- 
time, my old friend will take a turn with 
me in the shrubberies.” 

He put his arm within my own, and led 
me towards the outer garden. I assented 
without so much as looking back. I realised 
already that whatever revelations were in 
store for me, I had not found Lionelle. 

“T now recall every circumstance con- 
nected with our former acquaintance,” he 
began: “your kind interest in the hydro- 
pathic establishment, your prolonged stay, 
your unconcealed admiration of the young 
lady accompanying me — my pseudo- 
daughter. It is not astonishing that you 
should express some surprise at finding us 
all here again—to use your own words—a 
veritable group of immortals.” 

He laughed, not without irony. Then 
he grew friendly, even confidential. 

“Very likely I look wonderfully young 
for a septuagenarian, but age and infirmi- 
ties tell upon a man, in spite of the 
perruquier’s skill and the staymaker’s 
cunning—never a greater fallacy than to 
fancy women the sole patrons of corsets 
and whalebone! Could you see me off duty, 
in undress, so to speak, you would find a 
wrinkled, decrepit, haggard, aged man.” 





We had now reached the extreme limits 
of the upper garden, and he turned into 
the little summer-house in which I had 
taken such passionate leave of Lionelle. 
Bringing out a couple of cigarettes, he 
handed me one, motioning me to be seated. 

“True, the youthfulness of my com- 
panions is not simulated. But, you see, 
they are mere duplicates—replicas of the 
charming associates of your youth. Since 
we lost sight of each other, indeed, how 
many blooming daughters and accomplished 
sons have I not had! My profession, you 
see, necessitates it.” 

“ You are here professionally ?” I asked, 
beginning to see my way through the maze, 

“ Precisely ; that pretty domestic tableau, 
for instance, you came upon just now has 
been arranged and rearranged, Idare wager, 
five hundred times. It is my trump-card, 
and has made the fortune of scores of 
boarding-houses, set things going for dozens 
of unsophisticated parvenus. You would 
never conceive the pains it has cost me. 
Every detail has been gone into over and 
over again, down to my wife’s knitting-pins,” 

Again he laughed, his odd, worldly, 
alraost sardonic little laugh, and went on : 

‘‘' You, of course, took me and my little 
troupe for just what we appeared to be 
twenty years ago—an amiable family, of 
cosmopolitan tastes, in quest of change and 
recreation. I will let you into a curious 
secret. I dare say that you have found out 
for yourself, long ago, that humanity may 
be classified under two heads: the first, 
consisting of those who can amuse them- 
selves; the second, of those who can- 
not. The calling of men like myself supplies 
the needs of the latter class. I have floated 
hydropathic establishments, pensions de 


Famille, hotels, country-houses of new-made 


millionaires in all parts of the civilised 
globe ; but, whilst entertaining and en- 
riching others, myself remain a pauper. 
Were old Horatio Bolingbroke to be 
gathered to his fathers to-morrow, he would 
hardly leave the wherewithal to provide 
his remains with Christian burial.” 

Whilst making this confession, Mr. Bo- 
lingbroke had allowed himself to shake off 
his forced elasticity of manner, to forget 
his society smile—wrinkles were permitted 
to have full play, the trim, upright figure 
to fall into its natural bend. I saw before 
me a careworn, feeble wreck of former days. 

“My company,” he went on, ‘' my arti- 
ficial family, is a very expensive one and 
extortionate to boot. The salaries of these 


‘| people, my dear sir, increase every year, 
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and you little know how much else I have | honour and nobly revenging herself. 
to contend with. These soft-voiced duennas, | Death overtook the dear visionary, ere her 
these playful sons and daughters, I assure | task was fairly begun.” 

you, quarrel like cat and dog behind the; Just then my old friend, catching sight 
scenes, and make life intolerable to me.” | of our host approaching, pulled himself 

“But Lionelle?” Iasked. ‘Talk of her.” | together, put on his set smile, and became 

“Ah, Lionelle! She had nothing in | the Mr. Bolingbroke of everyday. 
common with the mercenary herd I allude; “Ah,” cried the master of the house, 
to; she ever treated me kindly and be- | breaking in upon our confidence; ‘‘you have 
comingly,” said the old man, wiping away | made my guest feel at home already, I see. 
a genuine tear. Then, with a sudden touch | Mr. Bolingbroke—Mr. Gerald Archer.” 
of the theatrical, he added: “ AslongasI; The formal introduction over, my Cag- 
live, were it to cost me my last morsel of | liostro vacating his chair made room for 
bread, I shall place an immortelle on that | our host, and quitted us, “to join the ladies,” 
sweet girl’s tomb.” he said, smiling pleasantly. 

‘She is dead, then?” I asked, for the “A most agreeable, well - informed, 
moment unmindfulof the intervening years, | polished old fellow that,” said my Australian. 
unmindful also of her mystic words and | “No acquaintance, you know, a make-belief. 
inexplicable innuendoes, dwelling only on | The fact is”—and here the unsophisticated 
her beauty, sprightliness, and grace, so fresh | millionaire broke into a hearty laugh at his 
in my memory still. ‘ Lionelle is dead?” | own expense—“my wife and I are so 

“She died a few years after the date | completely at sea in the matter of enter- 
of our sojourn here in your company, and | taining people and the ways of society 
died, as I fully believe, on the eve of a|in general, that, at the suggestion of our 
splendid triumph.” upholsterer, we have got a professional 

New light now flashed on my mind. I/ master of the ceremonies to set us going, 
began to discern what Lionelle’s playful} You will see how he manages our first 
vaunt might mean. She had been, then. | garden-party, to take place to-morrow. My 
an actress, and throwing herself heart and | belief is that it will go off capitally.” 
soul into ideal characters, might well boast} And once more he laughed. I also could 
exemption from the ordinary doom, in a| not resist a smile, although my heart was 
certain sense, of a bright, an enviable im-| heavy within me. Some selfishness was 
mortality—the radiant impersonations into | mingled with the sorrow. At least Lionelle 
which the born artist throws herself, the em-| had never belonged to another. I could 
bodied Juliets, the Rosalinds, the Ophelias | call her mine still. 
of the poet’s creation—may not these} The garden-party—and how many other 
fittingly wear flowers of amaranth, serpents | parties!—went off well, but when Mr. Boling- 
self-entwined, since they live for ever? I) broke’s mission was fulfilled, and the term 
realised now Lionelle’s impersonal gaiety, | of his engagement had expired, I carried 
her aloofness from everyday feeling and | him off to my country home. I was not 
passion—how, whilst seeming to take part | very rich, but I could afford to give the 
and lot in ordinary existence, her inner life,| worn-out old man all that he needed—a 
her individuality, had nothing in common | fire to warm him, a cover laid for him, a 
with us. But the dark tragedy she had | bed to lie on for the remainder of his days. 
hinted at, the secret sorrow, the undying, For several years he has enjoyed the 
grief—what were they? I allowed Mr. | coveted privilege of having no one to 
Bolingbroke to prattle on. entertain but himself. Long may it be 

“Triumph was undoubtedly in store for| his! The decayed, infirm, but invariably 
her, but a short-lived artistic career at best,” | amiable, courteous gentleman is all I have 
he continued. ‘‘ Those slender fair girls; to remind me of my beautiful Lionelle— 
have not the coarser stuff of the artist in of my Group of Immortals ! 
them. And my poor Lionelle was very —— a a 
unhappy—she had given her heart to a NOW READY, 
villain! Her father, an _ incorrigible THE 
gamester—a kind-hearted man, for all that SPRING AND EASTER EXTRA NUMBER 
—ruined this fellow, Lionelle’s lover, in play. oF 
The poltroon cast her off, and, like the | ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


brave girl she was, she set herself the , Containing Numerous Tales, etc., by Popular Writers. 
2 | Seventy-two Pages. Price Sixpence. 
task of earning enough money to pay | Of all Newsvendors and Booksellers, and at all Railway 


back the debt, thus vindicating her father’s | Bookstalls. 
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